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FUNCTION  OF  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNI¬ 
VERSITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES' 

The  university  in  the  United  States  is  in  its  organiza¬ 
tion  distinctly  an  American  product  that  has  shaped  itself 
in  a  special  way  to  accord  with  a  new  environment  and  to 
serve  the  peculiar  purposes  of  new  conditions.  The  term 
“university,”  in  point  of  fact,  is  variously  used  and  has 
no  world -wide  and  specific  connotation  that  definitely 
describes  the  institutions  that  bear  it.  Wherever  it  is 
used,  it  inevitably  means,  of  course,  an  organization  whose 
purpose  is  education;  but  it  represents,  in  the  end,  a  wide 
variety  of  organizations  that  carry  out  their  educational 
purposes  in  widely  different  ways. 

The  university  in  England,  as  represented  typically  by 
the  old  foundations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  a  group 
of  separately  endowed  undergraduate  colleges  all  under  a 
central  educational  administration. 

The  universities  of  the  rest  of  Europe  are  of  one  general 
type.  They  are  institutions  of  graduate  rank,  organized 
under  various  faculties:  either  law,  medicine,  science  and 
letters,  as  generally  in  the  Latin  countries;  or  law,  medi¬ 
cine,  theology  and  philosophy,  which  is  the  typical  ar¬ 
rangement  in  Germany  and  the  rest  of  northern  Europe. 

What  a  “university”  is  in  the  United  States  is  more 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Fourth  Section  at  the  Second  Pan-American 
Scientific  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  29,  1915. 
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difficult  to  comprehend  in  a  single  definition.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  there  are 
in  the  United  States  some  140  institutions  of  learning  that 
bear  the  name  “university.”  To  complicate  the  matter, 
these  American  “universities”  are  of  all  sorts  and  condi¬ 
tions  in  organization,  equipment  and  standard  of  efficiency. 
Many  of  them  bear  the  title  with  dignity  and  propriety; 
some  of  them  permitted  to  use  the  name  by  complacent 
and  easy-going  state  legislatures  in  new  and  ambitious 
communities — do  not  rightly  bear  it  at  all.  It  is  necessary 
to  state  this  fact  baldly  in  order  to  justify  any  statement 
that  is  made  with  regard  to  the  American  university, 
which,  without  this  knowledge  and  by  accepting  an  apparent 
part  as  representative  of  the  whole,  might  be  weighed 
in  the  educational  balance  and  found  wanting. 

A  university  in  the  United  States,  properly  so  designated, 
is  in  organization  an  anomalous  institution.  Like  many 
things  American,  its  first  and  fundamental  conditions 
were  derived  from  the  older  countries  of  Europe.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  the  American  undergraduate  college 
came  from  England  and  our  first  colleges  were  English  col¬ 
leges.  In  the  same  way  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  as  that  term  is  narrowly  applied  to  graduate  schools, 
came  from  Germany,  but  there  is  no  single  university  of 
the  German  type  in  America,  nor  for  any  reason  whatso¬ 
ever  is  there  ever  likely  to  be. 

The  American  university  at  the  present  time  is  a  hetero¬ 
dox  educational  organization,  that  has  never  existed  be¬ 
fore,  but  which,  properly  organized,  is  superior  to  any  other 
for  economy  of  equipment  in  materials  and  men,  for  con¬ 
centration  of  educational  energy  and  for  the  production 
of  educational  result.  It  may  very  well  be  that  few  Amer¬ 
ican  universities  attain  the  beatitude  of  ultimate  perfec¬ 
tion  along  any  of  these  lines,  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  idea  of  organization  nor  of  the  ideals  that  lie  behind  it. 
Typically  organized  and  in  its  most  extended  develop¬ 
ment,  the  American  university  consists  fundamentally  of 
the  undergraduate  college ;  of  the  schools  of  applied  science — 
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engineering  in  its  many  branches,  chemistry  and  mining; 
of  a  school  of  architecture,  of  art  and  of  music,  of  medi¬ 
cine,  of  law,  of  teaching;  in  some  cases,  of  journalism, 
pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medicine;  in  rare  instances  of 
theology ;  and  in  addition  to  all  a  non-professional  graduate 
school  in  which  are  taught  along  the  highest  level  all  that 
wide  range  of  subjects  whose  horizon  is  only  limited  by  the 
boundaries  of  human  intelligence  and  where  research  is 
undertaken  to  extend  them. 

This  is  the  organization  and  aim  of  the  American  uni¬ 
versity  stated  in  its  simplest  terms.  It  is  a  great 
school  of  carefully  coordinated  parts,  which  in  its  best 
exemplification  presupposes  the  college  for  the  liberal 
education  which  it  bestows,  but  which,  inter-related  with 
the  college,  maintains  the  professional  schools  which  fit 
the  college-trained  man  or  woman  for  the  skilled  activities 
of  life;  and  then,  if  such  be  their  desire,  offers  them  the 
further  opportunity  in  the  graduate  school  of  still  higher 
accomplishment  in  any  direction  and  to  any  extent  that 
they  may  have  the  capacity  and  the  inclination  to  pur¬ 
sue  it. 

The  advantages  of  this  organization  are  the  close  and 
direct  coordination  of  all  the  higher  phases  of  education 
above  the  secondary  school  in  one  institution  and  under 
one  general  administrative  management,  which  definitely 
obviates  a  break  between  the  various  parts  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system,  and  assures  in  its  centralization  and  com¬ 
munity  of  effort,  without  unnecessary  duplication,  an  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  teaching  force,  and  of  buildings  and  laboratory 
and  library  equipment. 

The  undergraduate  college  provides  the  close  articulation 
with  the  professional  schools  that  is  fundamental,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  it  forms  the  necessary  preliminary  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  instruction  in  the  graduate  school  on  the  other. 
The  presence  together,  under  common  general  auspices, 
of  the  undergraduates  of  the  college,  of  the  students  in 
the  professional  schools  and  of  the  non-professional  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  university  is  not  only  in  many  ways  a  saving 
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in  administrative  economy,  but  it  contributes  to  no  small 
extent  to  a  consciousness  in  the  entire  student  body  of  the 
common  ends  of  education,  to  a  community  of  interest 
and  of  effort  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  university  in  the 
proper  correlation  of  its  work  in  whatever  field  that  may 
happen  specifically  to  lie,  and  to  the  broadening  and  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  whole  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  community 
outside  the  university  gates  of  the  solidarity  and  importance 
of  its  educational  effort.  I  have  been  thus  explicit  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  organization  and  intention  of  the  American 
university  as  a  whole  in  order  more  clearly  to  point  out  in 
its  true  perspective  the  position  in  it  of  the  graduate  school 
and  to  state  intelligibly  its  particular  function.  The  col¬ 
lege  and  the  professional  schools  in  many  cases  exist  alone 
as  separate  institutions.  My  immediate  purpose  has  been 
to  describe  the  larger  and  composite  organization  of  the 
typical  university  in  the  United  States  which  has  the  or¬ 
ganized  graduate  school  as  its  apex  and  as  the  end  of  its 
educational  undertaking. 

The  non-professional  graduate  school — the  faculty  of 
philosophy  of  the  German  university — ^is  a  fact  relatively 
new  in  the  universities  of  the  United  States.  Graduate 
instruction,  as  such,  except  in  isolated  subjects  in  a  few 
of  the  older  institutions,  scarcely  existed  prior  to  1870. 
After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  there  came  about  in  the 
United  States  an  era  of  educational  awakening,  the  col¬ 
leges  received  a  great  accession  of  students,  new  institu¬ 
tions  were  founded,  and  a  body  of  college  graduates  was  at 
hand  larger  than  there  had  ever  been  before  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  Yale  and  Harvard  were  notably  the 
pioneers  in  this  field  and  early  in  the  seventies  both  institu¬ 
tions  had  already  systematized  work  of  graduate  rank 
beyond  the  instruction  of  the  college.  A  great,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  conclusive  impetus  to  the  proper  organiza¬ 
tion  of  graduate  work  in  the  university  came  with  the 
foundation  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  which  began 
its  first  instruction  in  1876.  It  arranged  its  work  largely 
on  the  model  of  the  German  university  and  adopted  in 
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part  a  German  terminology  to  describe  it,  and  for  the  first 
time  we  hear  in  an  American  institution  of  a  faculty  of 
philosphy  in  charge  of  graduate  work.  At  the  present 
time  all  the  large  universities  maintain  graduate  depart¬ 
ments  of  instruction,  under,  however,  a  varying  descrip¬ 
tive  title.  Harvard,  for  instance,  calls  its  non-professional 
graduate  school  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences; 
Yale  uses  the  simple  title.  Graduate  School,  as  do  Prince¬ 
ton,  Cornell,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others; 
Columbia  organizes  its  non-professional  graduate  work 
under  three  separate  faculties,  political  science,  philosophy, 
and  pure  science,  all,  however,  under  a  single  administra¬ 
tive  head,  with  common  educational  requirements.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  there  were  in  1914,  in  the  567 
universities,  colleges  and  technological  schools  covered 
by  the  report,  a  total  of  216,493  students.  Of  these, 
13,094,  of  which  8,885  were  men  and  4,209  were  women, 
were  registered  in  the  non-professional  graduate  schools. 

The  academic  degrees  bestowed  in  the  graduate  school 
are  those  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
The  Master  of  Arts  degree  is  usually  acquired  at  the  end 
of  one  year’s  advanced  work  performed  subsequent  to  the 
award  of  the  Baccalaureate  degree,  altho  in  single  instances 
two  years  are  required.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
is  usually  bestowed  on  the  basis  of  two  years’  residence 
work  in  the  university;  in  actual  practise,  however,  three 
years  are  requisite  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  complete 
the  conditions  of  the  award  of  the  degree,  and  in  not  a  few 
instances  this  period  is  prolonged,  often  for  several  years, 
before  the  candidate  has  satisfied  all  requirements,  includ¬ 
ing  the  submission  of  the  doctoral  dissertation  which 
necessarily  embodies  original  research  work  and  in  some  way 
is  a  contribution  to  existing  knowledge.  The  work  of  the 
graduate  school,  accordingly,  is  intended  to  cover  advanced 
instruction,  upon  which  is  based  the  award  of  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree,  and  advanced  instruction  and  research, 
upon  which  is  based  the  award  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
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Philosophy.  The  higher  degree  may,  however,  be  secured 
without  the  other,  which  does  not  form  a  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary,  altho  it  is  frequently  taken  en  route,  and  in  some 
conceivable  cases  can  advantageously  be  taken  without 
in  any  way  disturbing  the  continuity  of  the  work.  In 
1914,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  2,533  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  were  bestowed 
by  American  universities,  1680  of  which  went  to  men  and 
853  to  women.  In  the  same  period  519  degrees  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  were  bestowed,  446  on  men  and  73  on  women 
students — a  total,  accordingly,  of  3,052  degrees  for  the  non¬ 
professional  work  of  the  graduate  schools.  From  the  ap¬ 
parent  emphasis  that  is  here  laid  upon  this  matter  of 
degrees  in  the  graduate  school  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to 
be  supposed  that  to  confer  degrees  is  the  end  and  aim  of 
graduate  work  in  the  university.  That  is  not  the  case 
in  any  reputable  institution  of  learning  in  the  United  States. 
The  degrees  earned  by  students  in  our  universities  are  only 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  certain  kind  and  amount 
of  work  accomplished,  and  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  various 
degrees  that  are  bestowed,  categorize,  outwardly  at  least, 
the  work  that  has  been  done.  The  intention  of  the  graduate 
school  is  to  give  advanced  instruction  and  to  encourage 
research,  not  to  award  degrees.  There  may  be  at  times 
degree  hunters  among  the  students — men  and  possibly 
women  who  prize  the  degree  attained  rather  than  its  con- 
tent  -but  even  these  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the 
award  of  the  degree,  and  in  them,  too,  there  must  have 
been  left, behind  by  the  process  some  modicum,  at  least, 
of  the  leaven  of  educational  righteousness. 

What,  then,  if  this  is  its  organization  and  general  inten¬ 
tion,  is  the  function  of  the  graduate  school  in  the  univer¬ 
sity?  The  graduate  school  rests,  as  has  been  explained, 
upon  the  college,  upon  which  it  has  in  fact  in  almost  every 
instance  in  its  historical  development  been  superimposed. 
The  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  graduate 
school  depends,  accordingly,  largely  upon  the  character 
of  the  instruction  given  in  the  college,  and  the  students 
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who  undertake  this  work  in  their  intellectual  equipment, 
their  scholarly  instinct  and  their  habits  of  mind  when  they 
come  to  the  graduate  school  bring  with  them  the  inheri¬ 
tance  in  an  altogether  preponderating  degree  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  The  American  college,  consequently,  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  graduate  school  for  the  material  with 
which  it  has  to  work,  and  upon  the  college  largely  depends 
where  the  graduate  work  of  the  university  shall  begin,  and 
what  shall  be  its  scope. 

The  intention  of  the  American  college  is  to  give  to  its 
students  the  fundamental  conditions  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  a  liberal  education;  in  other  words,  its  ideal  aim  is 
broadly  cultural.  It  is  intended  in  the  scheme  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  furnish  the  necessary  equipment  of  an  educated 
man  or  woman,  whatever  shall  be  his  subsequent  place  in 
the  body  politic.  Many  of  its  graduates  go  into  the  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  and  thru  them  into  the  learned  profes¬ 
sions,  law,  medicine,  architecture,  engineering;  some  of 
them  become  the  students  of  the  graduate  school.  The 
great  majority,  however,  go  out  directly  into  the  active 
life  of  the  community,  and  have,  as  a  consequence,  com¬ 
pleted  then  and  there,  as  such,  their  formal  education. 
The  college  course  is,  accordingly,  not  alone  the  prepara¬ 
tory  stage  of  the  graduate  school;  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
and  more  and  more  with  the  development  of  a  system  of 
education,  the  preparatory  stage  of  the  professional  schools 
of  widely  varying  sorts,  and  it  is  the  ultimate  educational 
stage  of  an  important  part  of  the  men  and  w'omen  of  the 
nation.  It  is  a  difficult  part  to  play  in  an  educational  sys¬ 
tem  that  still  lacks  a  perfect  correlation  of  its  parts,  and  the 
question  may  pertinently  be  asked  whether  it  plays  it  well. 

The  American  college  is  preeminently  that  part  of  the 
system  of  education  that,  to  use  a  figure  of  the  time,  is  con¬ 
spicuously  on  the  firing  line,  and  it  has  been  often  and  at 
times  harshly  criticized  for  its  deficiencies  in  fulfilling  the 
educational  ends  that  it  is  thought  should  be  demanded 
of  it.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  non-professional 
school  the  charge  that  may  broadly  be  made  against  the 
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college  is  its  diffuseness.  It  teaches  so  many  subjects 
that  there  may  only  too  readily  result  a  lack  of  concentra¬ 
tion  in  any.  It  is,  nevertheless,  entirely  possible  to  obtain 
in  the  college  as  it  is  organized  in  our  better  institutions, 
whether  these  are  colleges  alone  or  are  parts  of  universi¬ 
ties,  an  education  that  will  serve  as  an  excellent  prepara¬ 
tion  for  further  work  in  the  non-professional  graduate 
school,  and  doubtless  that  is  all  that  the  graduate  school 
can  reasonably  require.  The  real  embarrassment  arises, 
not  from  the  lack  of  an  adequate  preparation  for  more  ad¬ 
vanced  work  on  the  part  of  the  student  who  has  received 
his  training  in  a  good  college,  but  from  the  fact  that  not 
all  of  our  colleges  that  bestow  the  Baccalaureate  degree 
are  equally  good.  In  the  absence  of  a  national  system 
of  education  that  has  standardized  its  various  stages, 
the  Association  of  American  Universities,  whose  member¬ 
ship  is  made  up  of  twenty-two  of  the  important  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  has  adopted  the  following  definition  of 
a  college:  “An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  college  must 
have  a  course  of  four  full  years  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
and  should  require  for  admission,  not  less  than  the  usual 
four  years  of  academic  or  high  school  preparation,  or 
its  equivalent,  in  addition  to  the  preacademic  or  grammar 
school  studies.” 

This,  accordingly,  is  the  assumed  educational  equipment  of 
the  student  when  he  enters  upon  the  work  of  the  graduate 
school,  and  the  material  with  which  that  school  has  to  work. 
In  spite  of  a  preparation  that  apparently  lacks  homogeneity 
in  purpose  and  result,  the  student  comes  to  it  with  an  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  fair  degree  commensurate  with  a  reasonable  de¬ 
mand  for  intellectual  preparedness;  and  the  graduate 
school,  however  uneven  from  the  nature  of  the  American 
college  its  material  may  be,  sets  up  in  this  way  a  standard 
of  entrance  that  insures  an  approximately  reasonable 
terminus  a  quo  to ‘the  instruction. 

By  far  the  great  majority  of  the  students  of  the  graduate 
schools  are  the  one-year  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  who  have  no  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  degree 
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of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  to  undertake  research  work. 
Their  desire  is  simply  to  extend  the  period  of  formal  study 
by  another  year,  but  at  the  same  time  to  narrow  their 
work  to  a  few  subjects,  which  they  may  continue  or  begin 
as  the  case  may  be,  under  the  more  specialized  conditions 
of  graduate  instruction.  The  task,  accordingly,  of  the 
graduate  school  is  largely  to  teach  this  body  of  advanced 
students  and  still  to  retain  intact  its  ideals,  which,  above 
everything  else,  are  not  only  to  teach  the  content  of  knowl¬ 
edge  already  at  hand,  but  to  promote  original  research 
by  practise  in  its  particular  methods  and  by  stimulating 
in  the  mind  of  the  student  the  desire  to  undertake  it.  The 
graduate  school,  on  account  of  its  material,  is  preeminently 
a  great  teaching  school,  and  largely,  no  doubt,  because  of 
this  fact  it  is  an  excellent  teacher,  in  this  respect  far  be¬ 
yond  the  German  university,  where  teaching,  as  such,  in 
many  subjects  is  not  infrequently  overlooked  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  factor  of  the  instruction  that  is  left  to  the  student 
himself  to  supply,  but  to  an  extent  often  beyond  an  intelligent 
ability  to  supply  it.  It  is  a  wide-spread  popular  idea  that 
the  German  university  is  a  place  of  research  alone,  but  that 
is  far  from  being  the  case,  and  the  instructors  who  conduct 
research  work  and  themselves  are  engaged  in  it  are  also 
actively  engaged  in  teaching.  What  is  particularly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  German  university  is  the  spirit  of  research 
that  pervades  the  whole;  but  it  is  customary,  as  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  to  continue  in  the  university  along  broad  lines  the 
subject  teaching  begun  in  the  Gymnasium  and  to  begin 
at  the  beginning  of  new  subjects  that  the  Gymnasium  has 
not  taught.  The  American  university  is  not  different  from 
the  German  university  in  these  respects ;  it  only  has  a  larger 
body  of  students  who  are  to  be  taught  along  the  more 
advanced  lines  of  instruction,  and  few^er  who  are  to  take 
the  necessary  additional  time  for  learning  the  methods 
of  original  investigation. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  graduate  schools  of 
the  greater  universities  in  the  United  States  cover  liberally 
the  whole  vast  extent  of  those  subjects  of  human  interest 
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which  lie  above,  or,  perhaps  better,  beyond  their  funda¬ 
mental  aspects  as  part  of  the  required  knowledge  for  the 
practise  of  a  profession.  There  was  a  time  when  American 
students  had  of  necessity  to  go  abroad — and  particularly 
to  Germany — to  study  many  subjects  for  which  no  provision 
had  yet  been  made  in  American  universities.  That  day 
has  long  since  gone  by,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is 
no  single  subject  that  can  not  be  pursued  and  investigated 
here.  It  will  always  be  desirable  for  the  American  stu¬ 
dent  to  study  abroad  under  some  great  personality — some 
leader  or  investigator  who  has  made  his  subject  particu¬ 
larly  his  own,  whose  method  of  presentation  bears  peculiarly 
the  stamp  of  his  own  individuality,  or  whose  laboratory  is 
equipt  to  demonstrate  in  practise  his  own  specific  theories, 
whatever  they  may  be;  but  the  necessity  for  so  doing  no 
longer  exists  and  the  number  of  American  students  who 
study  abroad  is  decreasing  from  year  to  year.  And  the 
number  will  continue  to  decrease,  on  account  of  the  liber¬ 
ality  of  our  university  equipment,  on  account  of  our  eager¬ 
ness  to  seize  hold  of  the  opportunities  of  educational  ad¬ 
vancement,  on  account  of  the  vastness  and  importance 
of  the  opportunities  themselves. 

As  an  end  of  instruction  in  the  graduate  school,  and  as 
the  formal  result  of  it  all,  stands  the  doctoral  dissertation. 
Usually  it  is  concerned  with  a  narrow  subject,  the  mere 
segment  of  a  wide-  circle  of  special  knowledge;  but  how¬ 
ever  narrow  its  limits  may  be,  it  must  embody  along  care¬ 
ful  and  logical  lines  the  working  out  of  a  new  phase  of  the 
field  in  which  it  lies,  and  it  must  contain  a  definite  contri¬ 
bution  to  knowledge,  however  insignificant  in  its  relative 
weight  as  compared  with  the  preponderant  whole  that 
contribution  may  be.  The  doctoral  dissertation  is  rarely 
completed  in  the  two  probationary  years  of  actual  univer¬ 
sity  residence,  and  its  production  frequently  extends  in 
this  manner  the  instructional  influence  of  the  graduate 
school.  It  arises  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  in¬ 
structor,  in  the  laboratory  or  seminar  under  his  charge, 
and  it  is  a  stimulus  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  student,  in  the 
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exercise  of  method  which  it  involves,  in  the  presentation 
and  evaluation  of  the  facts  with  which  it  is  concerned,  and 
in  the  required  reality  of  its  conclusions.  To  the  student 
it  is  of  supreme  value  as  a  first  trial  of  his  wings,  and  as  an 
encouragement  and  incentive  to  further  effort.  It  may  be 
that  many  doctoral  dissertations,  in  an  estimate  of  intrinsic 
importance,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  first  efforts  are 
little  more  than  this  and  are  not  of  great  value  to  a 
waiting  and  expectant  world.  They  are,  however,  of 
supreme  value  to  the  man  who  has  written  them  and  whose 
individual  investigations  they  embody,  in  that  they 
have  fulfilled  their  purpose  to  him  of  a  direct  object  lesson 
in  method  and  of  his  capability  to  use  it  as  a  tool  in  scien¬ 
tific  work.  The  doctoral  dissertations  of  the  American 
graduate  schools  have  in  late  years  greatly  increased  in 
the  importance  and  actual  value  of  their  subject  matter 
and  in  the  manner  of  its  presentation.  The  old  inherited 
idea  of  the  mere  collection  of  counted  instances  of  the  re¬ 
currence  of  something  or  other  thru  the  historical  record 
of  its  history,  that  turns  up  in  so  many  of  the  older  disser¬ 
tations,  has  disappeared,  and  has  largely  given  place  to 
the  fresh  presentation  of  newly  gathered  material,  that 
may  be,  to  be  sure,  old  facts  presented  in  a  new  light.  Much 
more  attention  is  also  given  to  form  than  was  often  the  case 
in  earlier  days.  It  is  doubtless  difficult  to  give  an  inves¬ 
tigation  in  some  of  the  sciences,  as  in  physics  or  chemistry, 
always  a  distinctly  literary  form,  but  many  of  the  doc¬ 
toral  dissertations  of  the  present  time  are  literature  that 
can  actually  be  read. 

The  function  of  the  graduate  school  in  the  university 
may,  doubtless,  be  readily  inferred  from  its  position  and 
its  intention  in  the  educational  organization  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  university,  as  it  has  been  described  with  perhaps  a 
needless  amount  of  detail.  Its  function  is  to  extend  the 
period  of  study  beyond  the  college,  and  to  furnish  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  those  who  desire  to  take  it  to  concentrate 
attention  upon  particular  and  special  subjects  beyond  an 
extent  that  has  been  possible  in  the  cultural  conditions 
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of  the  college  course;  to  build,  in  fact,  upon  the  general 
cultural  knowledge  acquired  in  the  college  a  superstruc¬ 
ture  of  special  knowledge  that  the  college,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  has  made  no  provision  to  impart.  The  grad¬ 
uate  school  furnishes  an  incentive  and  an  encouragement 
to  scholarship,  furthermore,  in  subjects,  or  in  phases  of 
subjects,  that  do  not  form  the  immediate  content  of  pro¬ 
fessional  courses  whose  province  is  to  lead  to  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  a  knowledge  of  professional  practise;  and  truly 
carried  out  it  should,  and  does,  awaken  and  promote  the 
desire  to  extend  the  limits  of  present  knowledge  in  all 
such  subjects  by  specialized  and  independent  investigation. 

The  graduate  school,  in  this  way,  not  only  conserves 
the  acquired  results  of  American  scholarship  and  pre¬ 
serves  its  traditions,  but  it  pushes  it  continually  forward 
into  new  territory.  We  are  not  to  think,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  of  the  graduate  schools  of  the  American 
university  as  institutions  devoted  to  research  alone.  They 
are  teaching  schools  in  which  are  taught  the  processes  of 
original  investigation,  but  the  highest  aim  of  teaching 
and  its  ultimate  end  is  the  inculcation  of  a  love  of  research — 
of  exploration  into  the  unknown  country  beyond  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  charted  knowledge  with  the  desire  of  adding  some¬ 
thing,  at  least,  to  its  know  extent. 

The  function  of  the  graduate  school,  furthermore,  thru- 
out  the  university  is  to  enliven  the  spirit  of  instruction,  to 
keep  it  fresh  and  growing,  and  to  prevent  the  inroads  of 
the  moth  and  rust  that  are  bound,  if  let  alone,  to  affect 
the  treasures  of  learning,  as  well  as  the  more  material  trea¬ 
sures  of  earth.  An  always  besetting  menace  to  the  teacher 
who  continuously  teaches  a  single  subject  along  circum¬ 
scribed  lines  is  to  dig  himself  down,  by  constant  repeti¬ 
tion,  into  the  sandy  soil,  until  he  finds  himself  ultimately 
in  a  sunken  road,  along  which  he  comfortably  proceeds,  but 
in  which  he  must  henceforth  persist  to  the  end  of  his 
journey.  The  effect  of  the  graduate  school  is  inevitably  to 
prevent  the  wearing  of  ruts  in  the  scholarship  of  the  te  acher, 
and  to  keep  him  consciously  out  on  the  broad  highway. 
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where  it  is  at  any  time  not  only  possible,  but  necessary 
for  him  to  become  actively  cognizant  of  what  is  going 
on  about  him.  And  if  the  spirit  of  instruction  in  this  man¬ 
ner  is  enlivened  to  the  instructor,  so  it  is  in  even  increased 
measure  enlivened  to  the  student,  who  is  quick  to  appreciate 
and  to  respond  to  it  when  it  has  in  it,  as  it  should  have, 
the  elements  of  freshness  and  of  progress.  Classroom 
instruction  that  is  cut  and  dried  is  never  long  misinter¬ 
preted  by  the  student,  who  readily  appraises  it  and  is  very 
apt  to  undervalue  even  its  real  worth.  The  graduate 
school  by  its  close  intercalation  with  the  instruction  im¬ 
mediately  below  it  is  preeminently  this  enlivening  force 
to  bring  the  student  thru  the  instructor  into  a  living  con¬ 
tact  with  progressive  learning — with  new  facts  to  illus¬ 
trate  old  principles  and  with  new  principles  to  illuminate 
the  older  facts  of  knowledge,  and  to  encourage  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  in  teacher  and  taught  an  open  and  an  eager  mind  which 
is  not  only  to  the  present  advantage  of  those  immediately 
concerned,  but  to  the  permanent  advantage  in  the  end  to 
all  scholarship. 

The  graduate  school,  still  further,  is  a  vivifying  force,  not 
alone  to  the  university  of  which  it  is  a  part,  but  also  to  the 
whole  system  of  education  upon  which  it  is  based.  The 
betterment  of  the  content  of  formal  education  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  betterment  in  educational  method  to  produce  it 
inevitably  proceeds  and  always  has  proceeded  from  the 
top  downward.  The  graduate  school,  in  this  way,  to 
meet  its  requirements  for  entrance  upon  its  work  calls  for 
a  better  preparation  in  the  college,  the  college,  to  fulfil 
these  demands,  for  better  conditions  of  instruction  in  the 
secondary  school,  and  the  secondary  school,  in  its  turn, 
for  better  results  in  primary  education.  The  primary  school 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  never  reminded  the  secondary 
school  that  more  should  be  required  of  it ;  and  the 
college,  I  am  certain,  has  never  been  asked  by  the 
secondary  school  to  make  greater  demands  of  entering 
students.  Still  further,  the  college  has  never  requested 
the  graduate  school  to  increase  its  requirements  for  matric- 
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ulation ;  and  perhaps  the  most  wide-spread  general  move¬ 
ment  in  American  education  at  the  present  time  is  the  en¬ 
deavor  of  the  minor  colleges  of  the  country  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  accepted  standard  of  what  a  college 
should  be  in  fact  to  be  properly  called  a  college  in  name. 
It  has  been  largely  the  service  of  the  graduate  school  that 
it  has  brought  up  the  standard  of  the  smaller  college  in 
continually  increasing  instances  to  respond  to  its  demands 
of  proficiency  and  to  bring  about  a  common  recognition 
thruout  the  country  of  the  proper  educational  conditions 
required  in  the  scheme  of  education. 

The  old  order  has  changed  in  the  higher  education  in 
the  United  States  within  the  last  decade  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  and  it  is  to  the  graduate  school  that  much  of  this 
change  is  due.  The  great  development  of  graduate  in¬ 
struction  has  brought  inevitably  with  it  a  closer  scrutiny 
of  actual  conditions  at  hand  in  the  whole  field  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  more  than  any  other  influence  whatever  it  has 
worked  to  bring  about  the  beginnings,  at  least,  of  a  well- 
adjusted  system  of  education.  We  can  not  yet  boast  of 
perfect  conditions  of  educational  organization  in  the 
United  States,  nor  doubtless  ever  can,  but  the  graduate 
school,  in  the  exercise  of  its  particular  function  of  a  guard¬ 
ianship  based  upon  the  rational  insistence  of  a  fundamental 
scholarship  for  entrance  upon  its  work,  holds  the  key  of 
the  problem  largely  in  its  hands. 

The  graduate  school  in  the  exercise  of  its  particular  func¬ 
tion  in  American  education  looks  both  downward  and  up¬ 
ward.  Its  province  is  to  fix  and  maintain  a  reasonable 
standard' of  requirement  in  the  stages  of  education  below 
it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  extend  the  opportunities  of 
scholarly  acquirement,  on  the  other.  For  what  American 
education  is,  in  its  scope  and  in  the  efficiency  of  its  ac¬ 
complishment,  depends  largely  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
graduate  school;  and  what  American  scholarship  shall  be 
will  be  almost  wholly  of  its  making. 

William  H.  Carpenter 

Provost  of  Columbia  University 
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THE  DIRECT  METHOD  AND  ITS  APPLICATION 
TO  AMERICAN  vSCHOOLS^ 

A  large,  well-lighted  schoolroom,  the  teacher’s  desk  is 
still  unoccupied;  forty-two  little  girls  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
carry  on  animated  conversations  while  they  wait  for  their 
French  lesson;  their  faces  are  bright  with  anticipation 
— they  are  talking  French.  It  is  a  German  schoolroom. 
In  a  corner  at  the  front  of  the  room  some  are  preparing 
the  materials  they  hope  the  Herr  Professor  will  use.  If 
you  know  their  textbook,  you  recognize  the  objects  to 
illustrate  the  poems  and  stories  they  know. 

The  teacher  comes  in,  greets  the  children  in  French  and 
is  answered  joyfully.  An  enormous  amount  of  work  is 
done  during  the  hour.  Practically  the  only  German 
word  used  is  the  familiar  Aufpassen  that  brings  every  eye 
to  the  teacher’s  face.  Eager  hands  are  raised  to  quote 
expressions  in  w’h’ich  familiar  words  or  sounds  have  oc¬ 
curred.  Presently  a  pupil  is  chosen  to  do  all  the  actions 
for  which  she  knows  the  French.  .  She  opens  a  window. 
A  classmate  says  instantly,  Tii  ouvres  la  fenHre,  and  the 
class  in  chorus  adds  with  excellent  expression,  Elle  ouvre 
la  fcnetre.  Practically  every  action  that  can  be  done  in 
the  schoolroom  is  carried  out  in  the  same  way.  The  sharpest 
critic  is  not  the  teacher,  but  the  class.  Whatever  has  been 
omitted  is  supplied  by  another  child  who  says  in  French  what 
she  is  doing.  The  class  again  acts  as  chorus,  part  of  the 
pupils  speaking  in  the  second  person  and  part  in  the  third. 
Every  child  wants  to  take  part  in  the  acting  of  a  story.  The 
Herr  Professor  has  a  wide  choice  of  performers.  He  selects 
rapidly  and  they  go  to  the  front  of  the  room.  With  every 

^  Address  delivered  before  Eastern  Section  of  the  New  York  Modem 
Language  Association,  Feb.  26,  1916. 
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eye  on  them  and  a  dozen  ready  to  take  their  places,  they 
speak  and  act  perfectly.  The  story  that  imprest  me  most 
— it  was  really  wonderful  in  the  power  of  imagination  shown 
in  the  French  spoken,  in  the  delight  of  the  class — was  the 
story  of  two  hunters  carrying  their  guns  and  followed  by 
their  dogs.  They  are  watching  for  a  deer  and  they  rest  in 
the  shade  of  a  tree.  A  girl  on  the  platform  begins  to  tell 
the  story.  She  is  talking  French,  of  course,  but  her  voice 
is  as  natural  as  if  it  were  a  new  and  interesting  tale  in  her 
native  German.  As  she  mentions  the  hunters,  two  pupils 
rise  and  go  toward  the  platform  amid  the  intense  and 
watchful  silence  of  the  class.  (Again  the  class,  not  the 
teacher,  is  the  sharp  critic.)  Their  dogs  follow  the  hunters. 
The  dogs  are  two  of  the  smallest  girls.  The  supposed 
hunters  recline  in  the  shade  of  a  tree.  They  really  sit 
on  the  edge  of  the  platform.  The  tree  is  a  map  stand,  the 
guns  are  umbrellas.  They  converse  aloud  when  the  time 
comes,  the  story  teller  on  the  other  side  of  the  platform 
keeping  a  discreet  silence.  The  deer  they  say  they  see  is 
another  little  girl  who  slips  silently  across  the  room  at  the 
back.  What  strikes  you  most  forcibly  is  their  excellent 
pronunciation  and  their  interest  and  joy  in  the  work. 
They  write  from  dictation  with  admirable  correctness  and 
they  are  well  trained  in  a  large  amount  of  practical  grammar. 

That  is  the  direct  method  as  practised  abroad.  This 
class  had  had  French  for  nine  months,  five  times  a  week. 
Such  work  is  absolutely  fascinating  to  the  teacher ;  it  is  like 
watching  a  child  grow  or  a  plant  bloom. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  give  even  an  outline  of 
what  we  call  the  direct  method.  Its  idea  is  to  teach  a 
foreign  language  without  unnecessary  use  of  the  mother 
tongue ;  to  teach  first  the  language  of  every-day  life ;  the 
names  of  objects  in  the  classroom,  pointing  them  out  as 
one  says  their  names  in  the  foreign  tongue;  to  teach  how 
to  express  all  actions  done  there  by  doing  them  and  saying 
what  one  does.  From  the  vocabulary  of  the  classroom  and 
school  life,  we  pass  to  that  of  the  home:  we  speak  of  the 
objects  in  the  different  rooms,  the  members  of  the  family,, 
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the  clothing,  then  we  mention  the  names  of  the  seasons, 
days  of  the  week,  the  months,  and  we  teach  time.  Where 
we  can  not  point  to  the  objects,  we  use  pictures,  the  calendar 
or  a  clock  face.  It  is  direct  in  two  senses — first,  in  doing 
largely  without  the  intermediary  of  the  mother  tongue,  and 
second,  in  the  appeal  of  the  teacher’s  voice  to  the  pupil’s  ear 
without  the  intermediary  of  the  printed  word,  for  the 
direct  method  insists  on  the  importance  of  correct  pronun¬ 
ciation  and  on  much  oral  work. 

Do  not  imagine  that  grammar  is  neglected.  That  is 
an  impossibility.  Every  real  teacher  knows  that  the  only 
sure  foundation  on  which  to  build  is  one  of  grammar. 
Every  good  beginners’  book  is  a  sugar-coated  grammar  pill, 
and  the  teacher  whose  work  I  have  described  is  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  six  years’  course.  Do  you  suppose  any 
teacher  who  can  get  such  results  would  neglect  grammar? 
But  to  direct  method  teachers,  grammar  is  not  a  set  of 
rules  learned  beforehand;  it  is  deduced  from  the  sentences 
learned,  the  same  grammatical  usage  appearing  again  and 
again.  Grammar  is  put  in  its  place :  it  is  learned  from  correct 
usage.  Examples,  many  examples,  precede  the  rule  which 
pupils  have  the  pleasure  of  discovering  for  themselves; 
far  from  being  a  strain  on  the  memory,  it  is  a  real 
possession.  The  class  develops  the  keenest  scent  for 
phenomena  they  do  not  understand.  I  remember  very 
well  (when  I  was  a  child)  a  Latin  teacher  saying  to  me: 
“Do  you  think  the  grammar  was  made  first,  or  the  lan¬ 
guage?’’  “Oh,  the  grammar,''  said  I,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.  I  loved  my  Latin  grammar  and  never  dreamt  it 
was  not  vastly  more  important  than  anything  said.  The 
very  opposite  of  that  is  the  direct  method  standpoint  and 
practise. 

In  spite  of  admiration  for  the  results  obtained  by  the 
direct  method,  we  often  hear  the  opinion  exprest  that  we 
have  no  time  for  it.  Now  what  is  done  with  the  time 
we  have?  Ask  any  French  teacher  who  receives  pupils 
from  schools  all  over  the  United  States  and  you  will  receive 
the  same  answer.  The  great  majority  can  not  pronounce 
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even  decently,  their  written  work  is  exceedingly  deficient 
even  when  the  material  is  dictated.  They  have  often  done 
no  oral  work.  The  great  stand-by  is  the  number  of  books 
they  have  translated.  Often  they  can  not  name  them, 
they  “do  not  remember.”  When  they  can,  they  pronounce 
so  badly  that  one’s  attention  is  occupied  in  checking  off 
false  sounds.  And  their  idea  of  a  good  translation  is  inter¬ 
esting!  Now,  if  translation  is  our  aim,  it  should  surely  be 
combined  with  a  decent  pronunciation.  A  good  power  of 
translation,  a  decent  pronunciation  can  surely  be  given  in 
a  course  even  of  two  years  if  we  set  about  the  task  properly. 
If  we  have  three  years  or  four  at  our  disposal,  what  may 
we  not  hope  to  accomplish? 

The  greatest  argument  to  my  mind  in  favor  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  direct  method,  however  it  must  be  modified, 
is  its  effect  on  the  pupils.  It  holds  their  attention,  it 
arouses  their  interest  and  their  ingenuity,  it  wakens  their 
desire  to  excel.  Do  you  ever  notice  your  pupils  in  turning 
from  a  drill  in  grammar  to  oral  work?  I  often  do  it  rapidly 
just  to  see  the  effect  on  the  class.  Not  that  they  do  not 
like  the  grammar  work,  for  they  do,  but  they  love  the  oral 
work.  Each  one  sits  up  high  in  his  seat  as  if  getting  as 
near  the  teacher  as  possible,  every  eye  is  on  him,  every  ear 
alert,  every  hand  longing  to  go  up  to  show  readiness  to 
answer.  There  must  be  something  in  it  when  the  pupils 
have  that  attitude. 

Teaching  a  language  to  pupils  of  different  ages,  to  the 
high  school  student  or  the  grown  man  or  woman  does  not 
differ  so  much  in  method  as  in  material.  The  objects  and 
actions  of  the  classroom  and  the  language  of  every-day  life  are 
the  best  starting  point  for  any  beginner.  As  to  other  ma¬ 
terial,  it  must  be  simple  and  it  must  not  be  childish.  I 
wonder  if  we  realize  what  a  whole  world  of  difference  there 
is  in  the  signification  of  these  two  words?  I  think  correct 
pronunciation  is  of  extraordinary  importance.  These 
first  lessons  are  its  best  starting  point.  A  few  directions 
make  Italian  easy  to  pronounce,  a  few  directions  and  their 
careful  application  make  Spanish  intelligible  and  we 
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do  not  seem  to  mind  a  bad  pronunciation  in  speaking 
German.  I  wonder  why?  But  what  are  we  to  do  about 
French?  My  only  answer  is  phonetics.  There  is  an  easy 
way  of  teaching  that  difficult  subject  of  French  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  only  way  likely  to  produce 
good  results  for  the  whole  class.  Each  sound  is  taught  by 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  a  word  containing  it,  a  word 
in  which  it  is  easy  to  pronounce  that  sound  correctly.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  very  first  lesson  the  words  lit,  nez,  met,  table  are 
pronounced  first  by  teacher,  then  by  class  in  concert.  Then 
they  are  written  on  the  board  and  beside  them  the  sounds 
in  brackets  (i),  (e),  (e),  (a).  The  pupils  are  told  that 
these  are  key-words — they  must  connect  each  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  sound.  When  there  is  any  difficulty  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  the  sound  in  other  words  (there  often  is),  they  should 
pronounce  the  key-word,  get  the  sound  correctly  and  apply 
it  to  the  new  difficult  word.  For  instance,  I  teach  them  to 
say  une,  representing  the  sound  (y).  Any  one  can  say 
“une”  correctly.  Many  can  copy  it  directly  from  the 
teacher.  Others  need  to  say  (i)  and  round  lips  quickly. 
We  do  this  in  concert.  All  get  it  with  little  difficulty. 
Then  we  practise  the  list  of  words  containing  this  sound, 
saying  ''une”  before  each.  The  list  begins  dur,  rue,  plume, 
juste,  jupe.  We  say,  une,  dur;  une,  rue;  une,  plume; 
une,  juste,  and  une,  jupe.  This  works  admirably  with 
any  difficult  sound.  The  result  is  that  later  they  pro¬ 
nounce  best  the  most  difficult  sounds  and  recognize  them 
most  rapidly.  Every  lesson  begins  with  a  complete  review 
of  all  sound  work  taught.  In  about  four  lessons  all  the 
sounds  of  French  have  been  taught.  This  learning  of 
sounds  is  the  first  step  toward  oral  work  which  is  only  a 
mockery  if  pronunciation  is  bad. 

Is  there  not  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
ducing  good  oral  work  and  of  the  amount  of  time  required 
for  success?  The  very  first  day  that  the  class  meets, 
in  addition  to  the  sound  work,  oral  work  is  done — by  the 
teacher;  the  pupils  listen  and  train  their  ears  to  understand 
the  words  they  hear.  The  teacher  points  at  the  different 
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objects  in  the  classroom,-  naming  them.  Then  they  are 
pointed  out  first  by  the  class  and  then  by  individuals.  Still  in 
the  first  lesson,  he  begins  action  work.  He  does  an  action, 
saying  in  French  that  he  does  it  and  exaggerating  so  that 
the  class  can  not  fail  to  understand.  Actions  must  be  so 
distinct  that  they  can  not  be  mistaken,  then  the  class  grows 
to  understand  the  French  words  rapidly  and  readily.  By 
the  fifth  or  sixth  lesson  the  pupils  do  promptly  the  actions 
ordered,  saying  what  they  are  doing;  they  are  able  to  write 
the  sounds  from  dictation  with  fair  correctness,  to  pro¬ 
nounce  well  the  names  of  the  objects  in  the  classroom  and 
to  use  with  correct  pronunciation  the  verbs  taught. 

Now  in  all  this  oral  work  there  is  a  distinct  method,  as 
there  should  be  in  all  oral  work.  Haphazard  oral  work 
for  which  pupils  have  had  no  chance  to  prepare  is  practically 
worthless,  it  is  certainly  worthless  for  beginners  and  a 
waste  of  time  and  strength.  From  the  first  lesson,  tho 
the  class  does  not  realize  it,  the  teacher  is  giving  them  the 
very  expressions  they  will  meet  in  their  phonetic  transcrip¬ 
tion  and  later  in  their  regular  text. 

At  about  the  fifth  lesson,  the  phonetic  text  is  opened. 
The  teacher  pronounces  the  sounds  of  each  word,  then 
the  word,  the  class  repeating.  After  a  few  words,  the 
class  readily  pronounces  the  word  correctly,  the  separate 
sounds  having  been  correctly  pronounced.  They  are  the 
very  words  they  have  heard  and  learned  to  say,  the  very 
sentences  expressing  action  that  they  have  already  heard 
and  said  over  and  over.  As  they  read  them  from  the 
phonetic  text,  they  are  surprized  and  delighted  to 
find  that  they  understand  everything  they  say.  The 
lines  read  one  day  are  reviewed  the  next.  After  a 
few  pages  have  been  read  in  this  way,  the  teacher 
assigns  as  home  work  a  page  of  regular  text  corresponding 
to  the  phonetic  text  already  prepared.  The  directions  are 
given  to  compare  one  text  with  the  other,  line  by  line, 
pronouncing  aloud  first  from  the  phonetic  transcription 
and  then  from  the  regular  spelling.  Extraordinary  success 
is  the  reward  of  students  who  listen  carefully  in  class,  who 
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practise  faithfully  at  home  and  who  are  prompt  in  asking 
for  help.  The  rapid  improvement  in  their  pronunciation 
is  little  short  of  marvelous:  their  pleasure  in  it  is  a  fresh 
incentive  to  diligent  practise.  On  that  all  success  depends. 
From  the  moment  that  they  open  the  phonetic  text, 
pupils  can  study  their  pronunciation  at  home.  Many  pupils 
who  have  never  heard  a  French  word  will  read  correctly 
from  the  phonetic  text  at  the  seventh  French  lesson.  Be¬ 
fore  long,  all  but  the  sound-deaf  will  pronounce  decently. 
I  commend  this  method  because  of  its  marvelous  effective¬ 
ness  and  because  of  its  possibilities  for  diligent  students. 
The  lazy  ones  are  soon  detected.  My  own  experience  with 
all  ages  of  students  is  that  only  about  two  per  cent  of  all 
students  of  any  age  are  sound-deaf  and  language-dumb. 
In  other  words,  about  two  per  cent  of  students  in  a  language 
class  have  no  language  sense  whatever.  I  wonder  how 
they  ever  learned  their  mother  tongue.  They  will  spend 
hours  on  a  lesson  that  the  ordinary  pupil  will  get  in  an 
hour.  The  pathetic  thing  is  that  such  pupils  are  often 
eager  students — laziness  is  not  the  cause.  They  do  their 
best.  They  simply  can  not  learn  a  language  as  a  sound- 
deaf  pupil  can  not  learn  to  sing.  Such  students  should 
be  excused  early  from  all  foreign  language  work  and  their 
energies  directed  toward  what  they  can  do  successfully. 
Their  really  excellent  power  of  application  should  be  turned 
into  channels  where  it  will  be  fruitful. 

The  use  of  oral  work,  dictation,  pronouncing  lists  of 
words,  reading  from  transcription,  comparing  words  with 
their  phonetic  equivalents  give  delightful  variety  to  the 
work.  And  there  should  be  variety,  for  every  part  of  these 
first  lessons  is  a  real  effort  for  the  pupils,  tho  an  unconscious 
one.  They  are  so  interested  that  they  do  not  realize  how 
hard  they  are  working.  The  teacher  is  working  hard,  too, 
of  course.  It  is  impossible  to  do  good  work  with  be¬ 
ginners  in  any  foreign  language  by  any  method  without 
the  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  energy,  ingenuity 
and  skill.  Those  who  love  to  do  it  should  teach  beginners. 
Here  Ruskin’s  theory  holds  perfectly.  When  you  do  not 
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love  your  work,  it  loses  something  it  would  have  had  in 
the  hands  of  another  who  loved  it.  The  worker  of  wonders 
is  love. 

In  spite  of  the  eagerness  shown  by  pupils  in  learning  the 
sounds  of  French,  and  in  spite  of  their  rapid  progress  in 
correct  pronunciation  by  the  use  of  phonetic  transcription, 
teachers  will  find  that  if  all  drill  in  sounds  and  all  reading 
from  them  is  given  up  too  soon,  the  pronunciation  of  the 
class  will  deteriorate  rapidly.  Pupils  will  ask  for  more 
practise  and  are  eager  for  fresh  material.  It  should  be 
supplied  to  them  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  read 
aloud  at  home.  Certainly  for  the  first  two  years  some  such 
pronunciation  from  phonetic  transcription  should  be  done 
often  in  the  classroom.  The  large  majority  of  pupils  are 
very  anxious  to  pronounce  well  and  are  unwilling  to  have 
their  spoken  French  incomprehensible.  The  pity  is  that 
correct  pronunciation  is  ever  neglected  in  work  with  be¬ 
ginners.  That  is  the  proper  place  for  constant  drill,  wel¬ 
comed  and  appreciated  by  pupils.  When  (and  may  the  gods 
avert  it!),  when  well-trained  classes  are  invaded  in  the  second 
year  by  pupils  who  pronounce  badly,  the  quickest  and  the 
only  thoro  method  of  reforming  their  incorrect  pronuncia¬ 
tion  is  to  teach  the  sounds  and  to  have  constant  reading 
from  phonetic  transcription.  In  more  advanced  work  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  symbols  on  the  part  of  the  class 
gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  for  swift  and  telling  work. 
All  that  is  needed  in  the  most  difficult  new  words  is  the 
correct  symbol  above  the  hard  sounds. 

Does  not  grammar  need  to  be  taught  more  rapidly  in 
America  than  abroad?  Because  we  have  so  short  a  time 
for  any  foreign  language  we  should  give  power  to  our  pupils 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  French  we  must  teach  earlier  all 
the  tenses  of  the  indicative.  Many  direct-method  teachers 
put  off  the  past  definite  until  the  second  year,  but  should 
we  not  teach  it  earlier?  No  French  not  specially  prepared 
can  be  read  without  a  thoro  knowledge  of  it  and  ease  and 
pleasure  in  reading  mean  that  pupils  will  learn  rapidly  and 
willingly.  Pupils  need  constant  drill  in  recognizing  the 
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infinitive  instantly  from  any  part  of  an  irregular  verb. 
The  class  should  know  any  form  at  once  when  listed  apart 
from  the  text  as  well  as  when  met  in  reading. 

An  American  pupil  taught  grammar  by  the  direct  method 
should  be  trained  to  answer  any  correctly  worded  question 
on  the  work  he  has  completed.  For  instance,  suppose  he 
has  been  taught  the  uses  of  the  demonstratives,  he  should 
be  able  to  name  them,  to  tell  how  any  form  is  used  quite  as 
readily  as  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  sentences  or  to  use  any  one 
correctly  in  a  sentence.  It  is  all  merely  a  matter  of  training. 

The  direct-method  theory  is  that  the  reading  is  the  basis 
of  all  instruction,  that  on  it  should  be  based  the  questions 
to  be  answered  in  the  foreign  language,  that  it  should  be 
the  source  of  the  vocabulary,  the  oral  work,  the  grammar 
questions.  This  is  a  good  theory  and  it  works  well  in  prac¬ 
tise;  but  must  we  not  have  much  more  reading  done  than 
can  be  accomplished  in  this  way?  Besides  the  text  thus 
carefully  and  thoroly  treated,  must  we  not  use  a  text 
for  rapid  reading  to  be  done  by  pupils  outside  of  class  as 
additional  work,  so  much  a  week  being  assigned  by  the 
teacher?  To  do  the  difficulties  in  five  pages  and  to  test 
the  pupils  requires  only  twenty  minutes  a  week  in  a  class 
of  twenty- three. 

There  is  one  point  to  be  remembered  if  this  outside  reading 
is  to  be  carried  on  successfully — the  text  must  not  be  too 
difficult  and  it  must  be  interesting.  Let  us  give  them  what 
we  know  they  will  like — the  best  we  can  find.  There  is 
no  truer  touchstone  of  the  suitability  of  a  text  than  the 
attitude  of  the  class  toward  it. 

A  pupil’s  success  does  not  depend  half  so  much  on  his 
brains  as  on  the  application  of  his  will-power.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  teachers.  One  imposes  his  will  (a  strong  one, 
of  course)  on  his  forty  pupils  and  gets  results.  It  is  like 
taking  a  little  bit  of  ground  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet. 
The  other  teacher  arouses  the  wills  of  all  the  forty  to  ac¬ 
complish  what  he  wishes.  They  know  what  he  wishes  is 
good,  for  they  trust  him.  And  the  result  is  like  the  irre¬ 
sistible  attack  of  soldiers  who  respond  like  one  man  to  the 
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call  of  a  leader  they  love.  Anything  in  reason  that  the 
teacher  wants  can  be  done  with  the  help  of  the  pupils.  In 
working  against  them,  their  power  is  not  used  at  all  or  is 
used  for  opposition  (as  in  any  other  strike).  The  teacher’s 
strenuous  efforts  result  not  in  really  good  work  from  a 
modern  standpoint  but  in  a  spoiled  temper  and  much 
lost  labor. 

The  classrooms  where  pupils  love  their  work  and  where 
they  hate  it  are  as  different  for  the  teacher  as  the  boat 
rowed  with  the  stream  and  against  it.  A  visit  of  ten 
minutes  shows  the  spirit.  Now  boats  have  been  rowed 
against  streams  since  boats  were  made,  I  suppose.  But 
would  you  not  rather  row  with  it,  if  you  had  your  choice? 
It’s  the  same  boat,  you  know,  the  same  oars,  the  same 
passengers  and  the  same  rower.  With  the  stream  or 
against  it?  It  may  be  either,  it  must  be  one.  Which  shall 
it  be? 

Anna  Woods  Ballard 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  TRAVEL 

The  two  great  forces  in  life  and  education  are  truth 
and  personality.  The  education  which  travel  gives  is 
chiefly  an  education  by  means  of  truth.  Personality  plays 
a  less  constant  part,  tho  at  times  a  most  important  one. 

The  truth  which  travel  uses  as  a  means  of  education  is 
truth  obtained  largely  thru  the  eyes.  It  is  observation. 
It  lies  in  seeing  things.  The  world  makes  its  appeal  to 
the  individual  thru  each  of  the  five  senses;  but  the  eye 
conveys  as  large  an  amount  of  the  material  for  knowledge 
as  hearing,  smelling,  tasting  and  touching.  If,  to  the  in¬ 
fant,  the  physical  world  is  primarily  a  world  to  be  touched, 
to  the  adult  its  chief  relation  is  a  world  to  be  seen.  “Seeing 
the  world”  interprets  travel,  as  “seeing  life”  is  supposed 
to  interpret  life.  The  dazzling,  far-off  glories  of  the  Him¬ 
alayas,  the  endless  stretch  of  the  ocean,  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  Japanese  landscape,  the  tropical  luxuriousness  of 
Hawaiian  or  Ceylon  forest  and  foliage,  the  barren  waste 
of  the  dry,  brown,  wind-swept  plains  of  northern  India 
or  of  northern  China,  represent  the  truth  which  ob¬ 
servation  offers.  Likewise,  passing  from  landscape  to 
man  and  his  works,  the  low,  squatty,  begrimed,  insect- 
infested  hovels  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  villages  of 
the  Orient,  the  thin,  slight  costumes  of  crimson  and 
orange  of  Japanese  and  Hindoo,  the  noble  refinement 
and  elaborate  simplicity  of  the  Taj  Mahal  and  other 
memorial  tombs  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  the  kaleidoscope 
of  street  and  bazaar  in  every  oriental  town  also  repre¬ 
sent  the  truth  which  observation  offers.  It  is  truth 
as  vast  as  nature,  as  diverse  as  life.  To  come  to  pos¬ 
sess  as  one’s  own  every  part  of  this  infinite  field,  either  in 
its  largest  relations,  or  in  its  infinitesimal  divisions,  is  a 
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form  of  knowledge  which  education  can  not  but  regard 
as  of  most  precious  value.  Such  knowledge  stands  for 
remoteness  from  the  provincial,  the  parochial  and  the 
local.  It  means  a  world-citizenship.  It  means  sympathy, 
breadth,  largeness.  It  also  represents  mental  fullness 
and  richness.  But  knowledge  thus  gained  is  chiefly  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  mass.  It  is  a  conglomerate,  composed  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  separate  parts  and  truths  unrelated, 
flung  together,  without  a  basis  of  principle  or  a  category 
»  of  orderliness. 

Such  knowledge  is  of  small  worth,  either  as  truth  or  as 
power.  This  conglomeration  is  to  be  interpreted,  and  being 
interpreted,  is  to  be  classified.  Each  fact  is  to  be  seen, 
not  simply  in  itself,  but  in  relation  to  other  facts.  Each 
fact  is  only  one  member  of  a  series;  it  is  to  be  seen  as  a  re¬ 
sultant  of  causes  preceding  it  in  time,  and  surrounding  it 
in  space,  and  also  itself  as  a  cause  which  shall  in  turn  pro¬ 
duce  other  results  also.  One  may  look  upon  a  far-off, 
sky-kissing  peak  of  Mt.  Everest,  or  the  volcano  forma¬ 
tions  of  Japanese  islands  as  a  geologist  and  find  in  these 
formations  evidences  of  the  globe’s  history;  or  he  may  look 
upon  them  with  the  eye  of  the  artist;  or  still  he  may  see 
them,  as  most  do  see  them,  with  a  sense  of  unreasoning  won¬ 
der  and  astonishment;  but,  however  seen,  they  do  receive 
an  interpretation  either  scientific  or  esthetic,  or  broadly 
human.  The  world  of  man  may  also  be  seen  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  political,  or  of  social,  or  of  economic,  or  of  martial 
forces.  One  is  always  to  behold  with  discrimination. 
Discrimination  means  interpretation,  and  interpretation 
should  result  in  classification.  No  one,  for  instance, 
can  mistake  the  strong,  massive,  immobile  face  and  heavy 
form  of  the  Chinese  for  the  small,  weak,  mobile  face  and 
slight  body  of  the  Hindoo.  The  Mongolian  is  not  the 
Aryan. 

But  truth  is  not  only  to  be  seen,  interpreted,  classified, — 
it  is  also  to  be  assimilated.  It  is  to  become  a  part  of  the 
individual.  Education  by  means  of  truth  demands  that 
knowledge  shall  be  incarnated  in  the  life  and  character 
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of  the  traveler.  It  is  sadly  evident  that  not  many  trav¬ 
elers  do  fully  assimilate  the  knowledge  which  the  world 
offers  with  liberal  profuseness.  Many  see  without  inter¬ 
preting,  more  see  and  interpret  without  classifying,  and  a 
still  larger  number  see,  interpret,  and  classify  without 
making  truth  and  truths  a  part  of  their  being.  They  re¬ 
turn  from  long  pilgrimages  the  same  individuals  that  de¬ 
parted,  neither  enlarged,  nor  enriched.  Knowledge,  like 
clothing,  has  not  become  assimilated  when  it  rests  upon 
one  as  a  coat  or  a  jacket  to  be  put  on  or  to  be  put  off  at 
pleasure.  Knowledge,  like  food,  becomes  assimilated  when 
it  has  been  unconsciously  made  a  part  of  one’s  being:  it 
has  thus  entered  into  every  faculty  and  strengthened 
every  function.  The  education  of  travel  requires  that 
the  knowledge  of  truth  shall  become  a  part  of  one’s  being. 

But  the  highest  element  in  the  getting  of  the  truth 
which  travel  offers  is  the  element  of  appreciation.  Appre¬ 
ciation  presupposes  and  embraces  observation,  interpre¬ 
tation,  classification  and  assimilation.  It  is  at  once  an 
intellectual  and  an  emotional  condition.  It  is  both  a  vir¬ 
tue  and  a  grace.  It  belongs  alike  to  the  head  and  to  the 
heart.  It  belongs  to  the  head  in  its  primary  stages  and 
forms;  to  the  heart  in  its  final  and  highest  development. 
It  stands  for  both  cause  and  effect,  and  also  for  conditions, 
as  well  as  for  effect  and  cause.  It  transcends  observa¬ 
tion,  interpretation  and  classification  as  interpretation 
and  classification  transcend  observation.  Appreciation  in¬ 
cludes  the  feeling  of  the  significance  of  phenomena  and 
movement  as  well  as  the  understanding  of  them.  The 
man  of  appreciation  pausing  before  the  monument  of  the 
Angel  and  the  Cross  at  the  memorial  grave  in  Cawnpore 
feels  the  meaning  of  the  suffering  and  the  triumph  of  the 
women  and  the  children  who  met  death  in  the  great  Mutiny. 
His  eye  sees;  his  intellect  understands;  his  heart  is  stirred. 
The  man  of  appreciation  beholding  the  bullet-scarred 
walls  of  the  British  compound  at  Peking,  seeing  the  words 
“Lest  We  Forget,’’  is  thrilled  with  emotions  over  the  quiet 
courage  and  noble  endurance  of  the  hundreds  wdio  faced 
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death  daily  for  months,  and  death,  too,  which  was  more 
than  dying.  The  Nile  pyramids,  the  Roman  Forum, 
the  furrowed  streets  of  Pompeii,  the  shivered  Parthenon, — 
works  of  men, — or  the  works  of  the  Creator,  as  the  yellow 
Tiber,  and  the  narrow  Bosphorus,  all  move  and  thrill. 
For  in  them  humanity  has  come  to  its  highest  and  whitest 
crests  of  either  association,  achievement,  or  fulfilment. 

Observation,  interpretation,  classification,  assimilation, 
appreciation,  these  are  the  five  points  of  the  educational 
cre^d  of  the  traveler.  They  are  the  five  points,  too,  of 
every  education  wherever  and  however  given  or  received. 
They  are  at  once  causes  and  content,  conditions  and  re¬ 
sults.  But  as  causes  and  conditions  they  do  represent 
certain  educational  results  of  the  highest  significance,  re¬ 
sults  which  are  implicitly  involved  in  the  causes  them¬ 
selves. 

But  besides  the  education  given  by  means  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  which  travel  offers  there  is,  as  I  have  intimated, 
education  by  means  of  personality.  Every  one  going  into 
a  foreign  country  should  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities 
which  may  fittingly  be  opened  for  knowing  great  men. 
Great  men  are  the  guiding  forces  of  a  nation.  They  are 
a  microcosm  of  a  people.  They  stand  in  the  present  for 
what  a  nation  may  become  in  the  future ;  at  least  they  repre¬ 
sent  certain  tendencies  which  are  at  all  times  moving  upon 
or  thru  a  country.  No  American,  at  least  of  the  earlier 
time,  ever  went  to  Europe  more  adequately  provided  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  scholars  and  diplomats,  to  princes 
and  to  kings,  than  George  Ticknor,  and  no  one  ever  used 
the  advantages  thus  offered  with  keener  discretion  or 
larger  worth. 

A  further  result  of  the  education  which  travel  gives  is 
intellectual  enlargement  and  enrichment.  The  mind  is 
liberalized;  it  is  set  free;  its  narrowness  becomes  breadth; 
its  shallowness  depth.  The  mind  passes,  from  being  a  line 
to  being  a  square,  and  from  being  a  square  to  being  a  cube. 
To  length  it  adds  breadth,  and  to  both  thickness.  It  sees 
things  not  so  much  in  themselves  as  in  relations.  It  under- 
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stands ;  it  analyzes,  and  Dr.  Holmes  intimates  that  in  analysis 
lies  education.  It  weighs  evidence;  it  gives  to  a  fact  a 
proper  value;  to  a  truth  a  just  meaning.  Its  circle  of 
information  and  understanding  widens.  Its  plummet 
lengthens,  and  the  bottoms  of  its  ocean  of  thought  and 
feeling  go  down  deeper.  The  soil  of  its  reflections  and 
emotions  receives  a  new  layer  of  the  falling  and  enrich¬ 
ing  leaves  of  ripened  experiences. 

Another  result  of  the  education  of  travel  lies  in  the  in¬ 
crease  of  one’s  resources.  The  enlarged  worth  of  mind 
and  of  heart  becomes  a  power  to  bless  and  to  help,  to  com¬ 
fort  and  to  guide  one’s  self  as  well  as  others.  It  forms  a 
reserve  fund  to  be  used  daily,  and  also,  if  need  be,  to  be 
drawn  upon  in  crises.  Some  men’s  minds  are  like  the  shop 
windows  and  show  cases  of  small  dealers,  who  put  there 
all  their  goods;  other  men’s  minds  are  like  the  storehouses 
of  great  merchants,  who  decline  to  make  display,  but  who, 
when  proper  demand  is  made,  bring  forth  rich  accumula¬ 
tions  to  bless  and  to  serve.  Men  who  properly  use  travel 
gather  great  riches  which  they  are  unwilling  to  barter, 
but  are  willing  to  spend  for  self  or  for  others.  Such  a  mind 
was  Darwin’s,  to.  whom  travel  brought  material  for  his 
most  daring  and  scientific  inductions.  Such  a  mind,  too, 
was  the  greatest  of  modern  scientists,  Kelvin’s,  who  stood 
ready  to  use  his  vast  store  of  knowledge  to  bless  humanity, 
sending  messages  under  the  oceans,  and  making  the  sailors’ 
task  upon  those  oceans  easier  and  safer.  Such  a  mind  was 
that  of  Pasteur,  the  greatest  of  Frenchmen,  and  one  of  the 
most  human  and  humane  men  of  all  humanity. 

Closely  allied  with  the  increased  resource  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  the  grace  of  humility  which  travel  culti¬ 
vates.  Enlargement  of  knowledge,  however  gained,  should 
result  in  a  deepened  humility.  The  man  who  knows 
most  is  most  conscious  of  what  he  knows  not.  The  en¬ 
largement  of  the  circle  of  knowledge  on  its  inner  side 
is  the  enlargement  of  the  circle  of  ignorance  on  its 
outer  side.  The  traveler  who  starts  on  his  journey,  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  only  one  proper  method  of  dress,  of 
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building  or  of  keeping  a  house,  of  carrying  on  a  business, 
of  administering  a  college,  of  curing  a  patient,  of  prosecuting 
a  law  suit,  or  even  of  divine  worship,  should  return  with 
the  belief  that  the  modes  of  helpful  and  tasteful  dress  are 
many,  that  the  ways  of  building  and  keeping  a  house 
vary  from  a  Japanese  cottage  to  a  palm-leaf  hut,  and  that  the 
forms  of  divine  worship  may  be  as  diverse  as  are  either 
the  conditions  of  the  climate,  or  the  needs  of  the  human 
soul.  Travel  removes  arrogance,  haughtiness,  intoler¬ 
ance.  It  gives  willingness  to  respect  others’  opinions,  to 
suffer  others’  prejudices, — if  prejudices  they  be, — to  recog¬ 
nize  other  points  of  view  and  standards  than  one’s  own, 
and  to  find  in  other  nations  and  other  personalities  some 
qualities  higher  than  are  found  among  one’s  own  people, 
or  in  one’s  own  bosom. 

Travel  is  also  an  education  in  efficiency.  This  result  is 
gained  both  in  negative  and  in  positive  ways.  The  peoples 
of  the  world  are,  on  the  whole,  inefficient  in  their  doing. 
They  do  not  take  forethought;  they  do  not  select  out  of 
several  ways  the  best  way  of  achieving;  and  they  are  in¬ 
clined  to  let  intention  wait  upon  performance.  The  life 
in  China,  India,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Italy,  Spain,  is  a  life 
rather  of  unmeaning  condition  than  of  aggressive  force¬ 
fulness.  An  Englishman  or  American  is  imprest  with  the 
loss  which  each  nation  suffers  thru  its  lack  of  efficiency. 
The  world  is  still  a  wasteful  world.  The  sin  and  the  mis¬ 
take  of  inefficiency  and  wastefulness  quicken  the  traveler 
unto  economic  aggressiveness  and  aggressive  economy. 

A  still  further  result  of  the  education  of  travel  lies  in 
the  inspiration  of  service  for  all  men.  This  result  does  not 
invariably  emerge.  For  so  vast  is  the  world,  so  intricate 
the  world’s  problems,  so  deep  the  world’s  needs,  that  one 
may  be  inclined  to  ask  why  should  one  disturb  himself  in 
order  to  make  his  little  contribution  to  the  world’s  benefit. 
The  contribution  can  make  no  appreciable  alleviation 
of  the  world’s  suffering,  and  give  no  discernible  light  in 
the  world’s  night.  Such  questioning,  however,  is  not  the 
mood  of  the  healthful  or  healthy  mind.  Such  questioning 
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is  the  mood  of  intellectual  weariness  and  emotional  dissipa¬ 
tion,  of  ethical  and  religious  pessimism.  Rather  the  natural 
mood  is  of  increased  desire,  as  well  as  of  enlarged  power,  to 
help.  The  world’s  need  is  so  deep,  the  world’s  darkness 
so  black,  the  world’s  sore,  whether  in  Africa  or  in  Asia,  is 
so  sore,  the  world’s  blundering  so  dense,  the  world’s  content¬ 
ment  with  what  is  not  best  so  blind,  that  the  man  whom 
travel  has  educated  is  eager  to  make  an  offering,  be  it  ever 
so  small,  for  the  world’s  enlightening  and  guiding,  strength¬ 
ening,  soothing  and  comforting.  When  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  lay  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  after  a  lifetime 
spent  in  alleviating  the  lot  of  the  poor  and  the  suffering, 
he  cried  out,  “And  must  I  die  and  leave  the  world  with 
all  this  suffering  in  it?’’ 

But  there  is  one  result  of  the  education  which  travel 
is  supposed  to  give  which  is  not  good,  and  which  in  any 
true  interpretation  should  be  noted.  It  is  the  result  lying 
in  intellectual  and  other  dissipation.  This  dissipation  I 
call  intellectual  and  other.  By  “other”  I  mean  much 
more  than  intellectual,  large  as  that  is.  I  mean  the  scatter¬ 
ing  of  life’s  purpose  and  purposes,  the  thinning  out  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  objects  toward  which  worthy  struggle 
is  directed,  the  disintegration  of  the  forces  which  do  or 
should  struggle  upward,  in  a  single  word,  the  weakening 
of  the  will.  In  the  American  college,  and  indeed  in  col¬ 
leges  of  all  nations,  are  found  men  who  have  remained 
so  long  that  the  aim  of  their  first  coming  has  been 
forgotten.  Year  after  year  they  stay  on,  taking  enough 
studies  to  retain  the  right  of  residence,  yet  not  approach¬ 
ing  a  bit  nearer  to  what  most  men  regard  as  the 
goal  of  a  liberal  education.  They  are  neither  intellect¬ 
ually  virtuous,  nor  intellectually  vicious;  they  are  quiet 
non-entities.  They  are  always  becoming,  but  never 
become ;  they  are  always  going,  but  never  get  there.  Travel, 
long-continued,  is  liable  to  work  a  like  result  upon  the 
traveler.  It  incapacitates  him;  it  cuts  the  nerve  of  the 
mission  of  his  life ;  it  weakens  without  destroying ;  it  emascu¬ 
lates  without  giving  any  result  nobly  feminine;  it  makes 
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character  thin  without  making  it  broad;  it  produces  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  ennui  without  producing  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  sufficient  to  quicken  and  to  arouse;  it  gives  a  man 
appetite  for  the  lotus  root  which  tho  not  very  good  itself, 
is  yet  good  enough  to  keep  him  from  trying  to  get  something 
better. 

Behind  the  content  and  the  substance  of  the  education 
which  travel  offers,  and  leading  to  the  results  which  this  form 
of  education  achieves,  lie  the  method  and  the  force  for  get¬ 
ting  this  education.  Into  this  form  of  training,  as  into 
every  form,  one  should  enter  bearing  a  keen  intellectual 
inquisitiveness.  He  should  wish  to  know,  and  should  know 
the  fundamental  as  well  as  the  superficial,  the  lasting  as  well 
as  the  temporary,  elements  of  the  life  of  a  people.  Surely  if 
he  lack  this  wish,  he  will  return  home  well  nigh  as  ignorant  as 
he  was  on  his  departure.  This  desire  serves  as  a  motive  power 
in  promoting  research,  in  enduring  hardships,  in  seeking 
out  individuals,  in  asking  questions,  in  advancing  the 
whole  process  of  learning.  From  this  fact  follows  easily 
the  inference  that  one  should  travel  when  intellectual 
curiosity  fills  a  large  place  in  one’s  constitution.  Intel¬ 
lectual  curiosity  may  lessen  and  may  at  last  entirely  fade 
out.  ^The  journey  of  Velasquez  to  Italy  helped  to  deter¬ 
mine  his  career,  for  it  w^as  made  at  a  stage  when  mind  was 
active  and  power  of  acquiring  great.  Walter  Scott  went 
to  Italy  when  his  brain  was  tired  and  his  hand  feeble.  It 
was  without  influence.  Italy  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  taught  and  inspired  the  northern  nations  thru  their 
citizens  who  dwelt  in  Florence  and  Rome;  but  these  men 
of  the  north  usually  came  unto  her  in  the  period  of  intel¬ 
lectual  enthusiasms  and  eagerness. 

With  intellectual  inquisitiveness  should  be  united  moral 
thoughtfulness.  If  intellectual  inquisitiveness  represents 
acts,  or  a  series  of  acts,  moral  thoughtfulness  represents 
rather  a  mood  or  atmosphere  of  the  individual.  The  most 
important  elements  and  phenomena  of  a  nation  are  moral. 
Behind  the  decay  of  Greece  from  social  causes,  and  the  de¬ 
cline  of  Rome  from  political,  lay  moral  conditions.  Be- 
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hind  the  industrial  forces  making  modern  England,  or 
America,  lie  moral  forces,  giving  temper  and  quickening 
to  the  material.  The  traveler  of  a  mood  of  moral  thought¬ 
fulness  seeks  and  is  more  able  to  find  the  moral  elements 
of  a  nation,  or  of  a  community.  The  traveler  who  goes 
to  any  oriental  country  without  such  a  mood  investing 
him  as  a  garment  will  be  imprest  by,  and  will  gather  up 
only,  the  elements  of  exterior  picturesqueness.  His  charac¬ 
ter  will  receive  no  enrichment,  and  his  intellect  no  proper 
enlightenment.  The  world  is,  on  the  whole,  a  world  em¬ 
bedded  in  moral  foundations.  This  moral  condition  gives 
itself  to  the  heart  and  the  mind  only  of  him  who  approaches 
it  in  moral  sympathy  and  moral  reverence.  John  Ruskin 
is  a  great  moral  interpreter  of  our  literature  and  humanity 
by  reason  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  his  character. 

In  fostering  the  education  of  travel  a  high  place  should 
be  given  to  the  value  of  the  sense  of  humor.  Travel  in¬ 
volves  annoyances  of  all  sorts,  from  the  hunger  and  sleep¬ 
lessness  of  one’s  self  to  the  boorishness  and  faithlessness 
of  those  who  should  be  courteous  and  honest.  But  each 
annoyance,  however  hard,  provided  it  contains  no  immoral 
element,  may  have  its  element  of  the  ridiculous.  The  ridicu¬ 
lous  is  constantly  met  with,  and  is  usually  not  hard  to  find. 
A  friend  of  mine  in  Madura,  Southern  India,  had  a  servant 
who  was  found  beating  his  wife.  His  mistress  told  the  man 
she  could  not  keep  a  servant  who  beat  his  wife.  “What 
shall  I  do,”  said  the  servant,  “Is  not  marriage  made  for  the 
comfort  of  man?”  When  Phillips  Brooks  was  in  Japan 
at  one  time  waiting  for  a  delayed  train,  he  and  his  traveling 
companion,  also  large  of  stature,  were  taken  for  American 
wrestlers  who  had  come  to  Japan  to  exhibit  their  strength 
and  skill.  I  am  not  told  whether  they  gave  to  the  little 
folks  of  the  little  islands  a  public  exhibition  of  their  prowess. 
Talking  once  with  the  conductor  of  a  dining-car  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  I  remarked  upon  the  unreasonable¬ 
ness  of  passengers  and  upon  the  impossibility  of  a  conduc¬ 
tor  making  answer  to  impertinences.  “Yes,”  he  said, 
“we  have  a  swearing-box  upon  the  road  into  which  we  go 
sometimes  and  relieve  ourselves.” 
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Akin  to  this  sense,  or  possibly  akin  to  the  application  of 
this  sense  of  humor,  is  the  value  of  a  smile  or  of  a  laugh. 
One  of  the  constant  annoyances  of  travel  in  rural  district 
or  urban  center  is  the  invitation  to  buy  or  to  use.  The 
rickshaw  man  wants  you  to  hire  his  little  vehicle ;  the  jeweler 
to  buy  his  wares;  and  the  post-card  dealer  to  purchase  his 
cards.  Scolding  is  of  small  avail  for  putting  an  end  to 
persistent  or  personal  application ;  to  scolding  the  ear 
has  become  dumb  and  the  heart  hard.  But  the  eye  is 
sensitive  to  a  smile,  and  further,  if  the  occasion  prompts 
a  laugh  is  also  well.  For  a  laugh  may  convey  an  intima¬ 
tion  of  the  ridiculous  and  most  natives  dislike  any  evidence 
intimating  that  they  are  being  made  fun  of. 

One  may  be  suffered  to  say  that  in  getting  the  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  education  of  travel,  the  virtue  and  the  grace 
of  courtesy  is  to  be  exercised.  Travel  often  seems  to 
represent  the  mistake,  the  fault  and  the  vice  of  boorish¬ 
ness.  It  embodies  a  constant  and  silly  struggle  for  the 
best:  the  best  tables  in  the  dining-room;  the  best  seats 
in  the  railroad  cars;  the  best  carriages  at  the  station;  the 
best  places  for  chairs  on  the  steamer  deck.  Travel  brings 
out  the  innate  and  acquired  selfishness  of  humanity.  But 
courtesy  still  represents  the  wiser  method.  Courtesy  re¬ 
sults,  in  the  long  run,  in  richer  material  results  than  selfish¬ 
ness.  vSelfishness  should  really  lead  one  to  the  grace  of 
unselfishness.  For  courtesy  must,  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  spring  from  genuine  regard  for  one’s  fellow-travelers. 
In  it  are  recognized  all  rights,  and  in  it  also  is  embodied 
the  right  to  give  up  one’s  own  rights. 

The  sympathy  out  of  which  courtesy  arises  has  a  still 
wider  and  deeper  application.  The  traveler  is  to  enter 
a  country  bearing  a  heart  and  mind  sympathetic  with 
it.  Let  him  enter  with  a  mind  so  broad  that,  while 
not  neglecting  to  understand  national  limitations,  he  shall 
not  fail  to  appreciate  the  causes  of  these  limitations.  Let 
him  neither  unduly  appreciate  advantages  nor  unduly 
depreciate  disadvantages.  Never  let  him  enter  either 
Thibet  or  Afghanistan, — if  he  can  get  into  either  country, — 
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in  a  spirit  of  antagonism.  If  he  do  enter  in  this  spirit 
he  will  come  away — if  he  come  away  at  all —  a  smaller  self 
than  he  entered.  Antagonism  closes  the  doors  of  knowl¬ 
edge;  sympathy  opens  them;  antagonism  dulls  apprecia¬ 
tion;  sympathy  quickens;  antagonism  narrows;  sympathy 
broadens.  The  sympathy  should  be  both  intellectual 
and  emotional,  each  acting  on  and  reenforcing  the  other. 
The  traveler,  like  the  missionary,  finds  he  secures  results 
the  richer  as  his  sympathy  is  the  heartier.  Are  not  Dick¬ 
ens’  Notes  on  America  less  valuable  because  he  had  so 
little  sympathy  with  the  country  of  which  he  wrote? 

The  most  comprehensive  thing  to  be  said  about  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  means  for  securing  the  richest  worth  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  travel  is  that  one  is  to  take  best  care  of  oneself. 
Oneself  represents  the  capital  stock  of  the  traveler.  Any 
impairment  of  its  resources  is  disastrous.  If  this  stock  be 
kept  at  its  full  earning  capacity,  rich  dividends  and  large 
increments  of  advantage  are  assured.  Most  travelers 
fail  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  themselves.  Their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  their  purse  is  keener  than  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  of  their  brains.  They  economize  in 
money;  they  do  not  economize  effectively  in  intellectual 
force. 

In  the  education  of  travel,  as  in  all  education,  oneself  is 
to  be  maintained  at  the  height  of  efficiency.  The  physical 
health  is  of  primary  worth.  The  danger  of  its  suffering 
by  irregular  habits  is  great;  the  risk  of  its  impairment  by 
under-eating,  by  over-eating,  by  ill-regulated  eating  is 
constant.  Sleep  is  in  peril  of  being  damaged;  and  op¬ 
portunities  for  exercise  are  naturally  limited.  The  intel¬ 
lect,  too,  becomes  wearied.  It  ceases  to  respond  to  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  world’s  exterior,  or  to  quicken  itself  by 
or  for  thinking.  Even  the  heart,  as  in  intense  joy  or  sor¬ 
row,  becomes  exhausted.  Exterior  causes  directly  promote 
exhaustion.  The  new  sounds  and  the  new  sights — long 
heard  or  long  seen — the  new  methods  of  life  and  work, 
all  new  conditions  calling  out  either  enthusiasm  or  disgust, 
make  drafts  on  every  resource.  Unconscious,  as  well  as 
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conscious,  forces  work  to  deplete  strength.  The  traveler 
is  in  peril  of  becoming,  like  the  boating  or  football  men, 
overtrained,  stale.  He  can  not  do  or  give  his  best,  or  re¬ 
ceive  what  is  best  for  him  to  receive.  Travel,  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition,  is  as  useless  as  a  college  education  given  to  a  youth 
without  the  force  of  responsiveness.  Friends  of  mine  making 
a  trip  round  the  world  rested  every  third  day;  out  of  each 
week  at  least  two  days  were  sacredly  set  aside  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  recreation. 

Worthy  education,  whether  pursued  in  one  place  or  as  a 
peripatetic,  represents  hard  work.  The  work  is  harder 
according  as  the  moving  is  greater.  Therefore  special 
care  is  to  be  taken  to  save  oneself  from  the  bad  effects 
of  overwork.  Sleep,  food,  exercise,  form  the  trinity  of 
forces  which  are  to  be  conserved. 

Taken  at  the  right  age,  taken  under  good  conditions, 
the  education  of  travel  is  of  great  worth.  The  age  usually 
chosen  is  rather  too  early  than  too  late,  except  for  the  lad 
of  intellectual  parts.  Taken  before  the  age  of  eighteen, 
unless  the  mind  is  inquisitive,  it  is  seldom  of  full  worth. 
Taken  after  graduation  at  college,  it  represents  the  proper 
age  and  degree  of  education.  The  education  of  travel, 
well  supplements  to  the  sober-minded  youth  the  education 
of  the  college.  This  young  graduate  still  holds  his  powers 
of  observations  acute,  and  he  is  also  in  the  age  of  intellec¬ 
tual  discrimination  and  of  moral  thoughtfulness.  He  is 
able  to  compare,  as  well  as  to  observe.  Wide  traveling 
also,  occasionally  pursued  thruout  one’s  increasing  years, 
is  a  continuation  of  education  which  helps  to  make  life 
rich  in  thpughtfulness,  broad  in  tolerance,  tender  in  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  of  the  noblest  effectiveness. 

Charles  F.  Thwing 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  IMMIGRANT 

EDUCATION  OP  IMMIGRANT  ADULTS  AND  EVENING  SCHOOLS 

FOR  FOREIGNERS 

The  education  of  the  immigrant  adult  should  begin  on 
shipboard  when  these  people  have  nothing  to  do  but  lis¬ 
ten  and  learn.  During  the  two  weeks  of  passage  they  are 
particularly  alive  to  the  best  ideals  that  we  can  give  them. 
Trained  social  workers  appointed  by  civil  service  examina¬ 
tion  should  be  selected  to  do  this  work.  The  worker  could 
give  classes  in  English  every  day;  he  could  give  talks  on 
American  government  and  citizenship.  He  should  have  a 
small  library  of  books  and  pamphlets  in  various  languages. 
He  could  act  as  guardian  of  these  people  against  abuse 
from  deck-hands.  He  could  give  stereopticon  lectures. 
He  could  provide  for  concerts  in  which  the  foreigners  them¬ 
selves  would  take. part.  He  could  warn  them  against  the 
dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  America.  The  great¬ 
est  value  in  teaching  them  on  shipboard  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  arouses  their  interest  in  English  and  stimulates  them 
to  continue  studying  in  the  evening  schools  when  they 
land. 

Why  is  it  necessary  or  even  desirable  to  educate  the 
immigrant  adult?  For  two  reasons:  for  our  own  protec¬ 
tion  and  for  the  immigrant’s  benefit.  Today  the  majority 
of  immigrants  coming  to  this  country  come  to  better  their 
economic  condition.  Therefore  it  is  our  first  business  to 
teach  him  English — the  colloquial  English  that  will  enable 
him  to  get  on  in  life;  to  get  a  job,  to  keep  it  and  then  to 
get  a  better  one;  to  find  his  way  about  the  streets  and  to 
familiarize  himself  with  American  life. 

If  he  is  a  married  man  he  must  be  educated  for  the  sake 
of  his  family.  Too  often  we  find  that  the  cause  of  dis- 
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rupted  immigrant  homes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  parents 
do  not  understand  nor  sympathize  with  their  children 
who  have  been  remoulded  in  our  public  schools.  Children 
become  ashamed  of  their  parents’  ways  and  lose  the  proper 
respect  for  them.  Quarrels  ensue  and  the  older  boys  and 
girls  leave  home  to  work  in  the  mill  or  factory. 

SELECTION  OF  EVENING  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
Teaching  the  adult  immigrant  is  a  wholly  different  prob¬ 
lem  from  teaching  the  immigrant  child.  The  evening 
schools  should  be  entirely  separate  and  under  different 
management  and  supervision  from  the  day  schools.  No 
teacher  should  teach  in  the  evening  schools  who  teaches 
all  day  in  the  public  schools.  The  teacher  who  teaches 
adults  should  be  healthy  and  vigorous.  He  should  possess 
originality,  resourcefulness,  enthusiasm,  perseverance  and 
sympathy.  He  should  know  his  students  personally;  he 
should  be  well  versed  in  their  occupations  and  interests 
in  order  to  connect  the  lesson  with  their  daily  lives. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  unnecessary  that  the  teacher  be 
acquainted  with  the  immigrant’s  own  language.  Last 
year  with  a  class  of  Germans  I  began  by  letting  them 
know  that  I  had  a  slight  acquaintance  with  their  language. 
This  proved  to  be  a  serious  mistake,  because  I  soon  found 
that  more  German  than  English  was  spoken  in  the  class¬ 
room.  It  became  necessary  for  me  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
translating.  The  pupil  should  learn  to  think  in  English. 
The  successful  teacher  is  the  one  who  makes  the  pupil 
the  active  person  during  the  process  of  instruction.  A 
short  time  ago  I  was  reconfirmed  in  my  opinion  on 
this  point  when  several  Greeks  came  to  me  with  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  methods  employed  by  one  of  their  own 
countrymen  in  teaching  English.  They  preferred  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  school  where  the  teacher  was  un¬ 
acquainted  with  their  tongue. 

THE  method  and  content  OF  INSTRUCTION 
First  of  all  the  teacher  must  not  forget  that  his  primary 
function  is  to  teach  English  and  not  geography,  mathematics 
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or  chemistry.  He  usually  commences  the  evening’s  work 
with  conversation.  The  subject  of  conversation  should 
be  based  upon  the  foreigner’s  experience.  It  should  be 
about  his  work,  his  home,  his  country  or  his  business  rela¬ 
tions.  What  the  teacher  must  do  is  to  give  the  pupils 
English  equivalents  for  what  they  already  know  in  their 
own  language.  He  must  teach  them  to  express  these  words 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  understood.  Thus  con¬ 
versation  will  be  made  the  basis  of  instruction.  A  drill 
in  phonetics,  concert  reading  and  individual  reading  will 
lead  up  to  conversation.  The  unaccustomed  ear  must  be 
made  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  our  words  and  phrases. 
Grammar  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  each  les¬ 
son,  but  it  should  at  all  times  take  a  minor  place  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Dry,  formal  technique  will  fail  to  hold  the  interest 
of  any  group.  Spelling  is  the  stumbling  block  of  the  for¬ 
eigner.  His  language  is  generally  phonetic  while  ours  is 
not,  hence  the  difficulty.  Therefore  we  have  the  double 
task  of  breaking  old  habits  and  forming  new  ones. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ACTIVITIES 

The  organization  of  debating  clubs,  glee  clubs,  or  orches¬ 
tras  in  the  class  does  much  to  establish  a  bond  of  sympathy 
among  the  pupils  and  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupils. 
Talks  by  principals  and  visitors;  musicales,  recitations 
and  theatricals  go  a  long  way  toward  the  assimilation 
process.  Sight-seeing  trips  to  different  parts  of  the  city, 
to  theatres  and  to  libraries  furnish  excellent  themes  for 
conversation.  Stereopticon  lectures  should  be  given  when¬ 
ever  possible  to  impart  information  and  to  furnish  topics  of 
conversation.  We  can  not  afford  to  disregard  the  social 
life  of  the  foreigner.  Let  his  social  education  begin  in  the 
evening  school — make  the  school  a  social  center  where  he 
can  come  and  bring  his  friends  and  feel  that  it  in  part  be¬ 
longs  to  him.  Before  anyone  is  acceptable  to  society  he 
must  be  socially  fit.  The  evening  school  can  become  a 
vital  factor  in  socializing  the  immigrant. 
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IMMIGRANTS  IN  LABOR  CAMPS 

Immigrants  are  to  be  found  in  all  mining  camps,  lum¬ 
ber  camps  and  construction  camps  as  well  as  in  the  hop- 
and  fruit-picking  camps.  Conditions  in  these  camps 
are  not  very  well  known  to  the  ordinary  person  because 
such  places  are  far  removed  from  his  daily  life.  The  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  and  educational  facilities  found  in  these 
places  are  certainly  not  conducive  to  the  development  of 
an  efficient  working  class.  During  the  last  five  years  I 
have  worked  during  three  of  the  summer  seasons  in  the 
logging  camps  of  northern  California,  doing  hard  labor 
and  sharing  the  lot  of  the  other  laborers  of  the  camp. 
The  sanitary  and  health  conditions  around  one  camp  in 
particular.  Camp  ii  Del  Norte  County,  were  revolting. 
The  water  used  for  cooking  purposes  was  always  dirty  and 
muddy.  There  was  no  excuse  for  this,  since  there  was  an 
abundance  of  clear,  cool  springs  on  the  hillsides  from  which 
water  could  have  been  piped  down  to  the  cook-house. 
The  drainage  system  around  the  cook-house  was  shocking. 
Dish-water,  tea  and  coffee  grounds,  tin  cans  and  all  sorts  of 
slop  and  filth  were  allowed  to  accumulate  and  form  a  filthy 
pool  within  fifty  feet  of  the  dining-room.  Nor  was  there 
any  excuse  for  this  condition  to  exist  since  it  would  have 
been  an  easy  matter  to  have  dug  a  drain  ditch  to  the  gulch 
not  a  hundred  yards  distant. 

No  provision  whatever  was  made  for  bathing  purposes. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  bathtub  would  have  been  a  curiosity. 
I  have  seen  men  dip  water  out  of  muddy  water  holes  near 
their  cabins  for  washing  purposes,  only  to  cast  it  aside 
because  it  was  so  filthy.  The  surprizing  thing  about  the 
situation  was  that  very  few'  of  the  men  got  sick.  The  only 
explanation  that  I  can  give  is  that  the  heavy  outdoor  work 
made  the  men  strong  and  built  up  a  firm  physical  resistance 
to  disease. 

There  were  absolutely  no  educational  opportunities  in 
these  camps.  As  soon  as  some  of  the  men  learned  that  I 
was  interested  in  educational  work,  they  came  to  me  and 
urged  me  to  start  a  class.  Among  these  were  Portuguese, 
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Greeks,  Russians  and  Italians.  But  the  “boss”  was  in¬ 
different  and  said  I  was  “foolish  for  trying  to  do  anything 
for  them  fellows.” 

And  yet  some  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  camps  do  not 
exist  in  these  camps.  Fortunately  the  padrone  system 
has  not  yet  been  introduced  here.  This  system,  which  so 
thoroly  exploits  the  laborer  in  the  eastern  states,  can 
only  be  remedied  by  the ,  creation  of  state  employment 
agencies. 

In  order  to  give  some  provision  for  education  in  these 
places  the  State  Department  of  Education  should  authorize 
the  creation  of  temporary  schools  in  labor  camps  which  re¬ 
main  in  one  place  for  a  period  of  two  or  more  years.  Schools 
in  English,  civics  and  citizenship  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  laborer  in  these  places. 

DOMESTIC  EDUCATION  OP  THE  IMMIGRANT 

Domestic  education  would  put  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  importance  of  educating  immigrant  women  along  the 
lines  of  sanitation,  hygiene,  foods,  home  nursing  and  sew¬ 
ing.  Most  immigrant  women  know  very  little  about  city 
life.  For  the  most  part  they  are  of  the  peasant  type; 
they  have  generally  worked  in  the  fields  and  have  not  lived 
in  a  city  or  close  to  neighbors.  It  becomes  necessary  to 
teach  them  the  use  of  sinks,  the  care  of  toilets,  the  disposal 
of  garbage,  and  other  sanitary  work.  The  imijiigrant 
mother  must  be_taught  the  value  of  fresh  air.  She  must  be 
taught  that  fresh  air  will  prevent  sickness.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  domestic  educator’s  duty  to  show  her  the  relation 
between  fl^es  and  cljsease.  She  must  be  taught  how  to 
ventilate  her  house  and  her  clothing.  The  importance 
of  personal  cleanliness  must  be  demonstrated  to  the  mother 
and  her  family,  but  this  often  has  to  be  done  in  the  face 
of  opposition  and  superstition.  The  nurse  must  personally 
demonstrate  in  the  home  of  the  immigrant  how  to  bathe 
and  keep  a  child  clean.  She  must  show  the  girls  the  folly 
of  paint  and  powder  and  she  must  impress  upon  them  the 
value  of  priyacy,  modesty  and  morality.  Few  immigrant 
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women  know  food  varieties  and  food  values;  nor  do  they 
know  how  to  properly  prepare  a  wholesome  meal.  Conse¬ 
quently  meager  and  monotonous  diets  are  served  alike  to 
all  members  of  the  family.  Food  selection  should  be  taught 
by  taking  groups  of  buyers  to  the  markets  while  food  prepa¬ 
ration  should  be  taught  in  the  home  by  a  domestic  science 
educator. 

Many  foreign  women  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  methods 
of  treating  bruises,  cuts  or  sprains.  They  are  unable  to 
render  the  simplest  fir^t  aid  to  their  children.  They  do 
not  know  the  use  of  medicines  nor  do  they  know  the  parts 
of  the  body.  I  was  told  by  a  district  nurse  in  Los  Angeles 
of  a  case  where  a  doctor  was  attending  a  sick  Russian. 
He  had  prescribed  hot  pads  and  bandages  to  be  applied  to 
the  chest  of  the  patient  but  to  his  dismay  on  his  return 
he  found  heavy  poultices  across  the  stomach  of  the  sick 
man. 

Prospective  mothers  are  usually  very  ignorant  as  to  how 
to  care  for  themselves.  yThe  nurse  who  can  gain  entrance 
to  the  home  can  render  more  valuable  service  than  can  a 
male  physician  because  of  the  fear  of  the  latter. 

Most  immigrant  women  know  how  to  sew  a  little  but 
they  need  instruction  in  purchasing  and  in  cutting  ma¬ 
terials.  They  must  be  taught  how  to  select  goods  which 
are  both  durable  and  attractive.  But  all  this  work  will 
be  of  but  little  avail  unless  the  newcomer  has  a  model  to 
go  by.  How  can  we  expect  an  immigrant  family  to  know 
a  decent  American  standard  of  living  and  home  life  when 
they  are  immediately  rushed  off  to  a  tenement  house  in 
the  crowded  districts  of  the  city?  They  find  there  noth¬ 
ing  but  low  and  vicious  models.  Can  we  wonder  that  they 
copy  these  very  standards?  There  should  be  a  model 
American  home  in  every  port  of  entry  in  America.  Here 
the  immigrant,  and  especially  those  who  are  detained  for  a 
few  days,  would  get  a  correct  impression  of  an  American 
home.  She  would  learn  what  a  well-arranged  and  well- 
ordered  home  was  by  actual  contact.  And  then  there 
should  be  another  model  home  in  every  foreign  district 
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of  the  cities,  where  lessons  in  cooking,  cleaning,  sewing 
and  care  of  the  baby,  are  given  during  the  day  and  in  the 
evening.  The  powe^of  example  is  a  big  factor  in  the 
education  and  development  of  the  youth  and  this  is  no 
less  true  in  the  case  of  adult  immigrants  for  they  are  in 
the  youthful  stage  of  experience  after  arriving  in  America. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  IMMIGRANT  CHILD 

The  following  are  some  of  the  main  assimilative  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  public  school : 

a.  The  school  at  once  throws  the  children  of  various 
nationalities  into  mutual  relationships.  This  breaks  up 
the  standards  and  habits  of  any  one  nationality  and  in 
order  to  progress  the  child  finds  that  he  must  adopt  a  com¬ 
mon  way  of  thinking  and  acting,  which  means  that  he  must 
adopt  the  American  standard.  A  newcomer  to  foreign 
colonies  sees  very  soon  that  his  friends  become  partly  Amer¬ 
icanized,  and  he  will  learn  American  customs  and  habits 
from  his  foreign  brother. 

b.  The  public  school  teaches  the  children  the  English 
language  which  enables  him  to  associate  with  Americans 
and  various  other  nationalities,  even  outside  of  the  school 
and  his  own  district. 

c.  The  schools  tend  to  break  up  hostilities  between 
nationalities.  The  teacher  prevents  hostilities  in  the  school¬ 
room  and  this  does  away  with  strife  on  the  playgrounds. 

d.  It  teaches  American  traditions  and  the  history  of 
our  institutions  under  which  comes  a  growth  of  patriotism. 
Race  ties  are  broken  up  and  a  social  solidarity  is  secured. 

e.  The  public  schools  by  the  introduction  of  manual 
training,  not  only  give  the  child  some  idea  of  American 
industrial  methods,  but  teach  him  that  manual  work  is 
here  the  universal  rule  and  not  a  stamp  of  inferiority. 

The  child  must  be  made  to  feel  from  the  beginning  that 
he  is  learning  something  which  fits  him  for  his  new  surround¬ 
ings.  There  must  be  an  abundance  of  pictures  and  ob¬ 
jects  on  hand  in  order  to  hold  the  child’s  attention.  Ordi¬ 
nary  toys  serve  the  purpose  for  the  concrete  objects.  The 
teacher  will  secure  toys  representing  a  cow,  a  chicken,  a 
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hoe,  a  rake,  a  horse,  a  wagon,  cups,  saucers,  plates,  knives, 
forks;  duck,  baby,  boy,  girl,  a  broom  and  a  dustpan.  The 
children  know  the  names  of  these  objects  and  pictures  in 
their  native  tongue  and  are  very  anxious  to  learn  the  Eng¬ 
lish  word  for  the  same.  As  soon  as  the  child  knows  the 
name  of  these  objects  he  will  begin  to  form  sentences  and 
converse. 

One  of  the  early  lessons  in  the  beginning  class  is  the  re¬ 
plying  to  the  following  questions:  What  is  your  name? 
Where  do  you  live?  Where  do  you  go  to  school?  What  is 
the  number  of  your  room?  A  full  statement  is  insisted  on 
every  time.  This  gives  the  necessary  drill  in  repeating 
the  proper  form  and  it  also  serves  as  an  exercise  in  pro¬ 
nunciation.  The  teacher  should  frequently  repeat  in  order 
to  give  the  correct  tone  and  accent.  Commands  should 
be  given  and  children  obey  the  commands.  Since  this 
takes  considerable  time  before  all  understand,  the  teacher 
should  at  first  perform  the  act  with  the  child.  After  the 
command  is  obeyed  several  children  should  be  called  upon 
to  tell  what  they  did.  From  the  very  first  there  should 
be  plenty  of  work  in  phojjetics  and  much  exercise  in  ear 
training.  The  phonetic  work  is  by  far  the  most  important 
work  in  the  beginning  class.  Children  should  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  beginning  class  after  they  have  learned  a 
few  words  of  English.  They  should  learn  a  number  of 
little  things  in  this  class  before  a  transfer  be  made.  Civics, 
geography  and  arithmetic  should  be  taught  in  this  special 
class  but  only  as  secondary  subjects.  The  primary  aim 
is  to  teach  reading,  writing  and  speaking  in  the  English 
language. 

All  thru  the  elementary  grades  we  must  put  before  the 
children  the  moral  duty  they  owe  to  their  parents.  We 
must  teach  them  the  love  of  home  and  the  reverence  of 
parents.  Parents’  meetings  should  be  held  at  which  the 
parents  should  be  instructed  as  to  their  duty  toward  their 
children  and  home  as  well  as  toward  the  state  and  the 
government. 

The  children’s  room  in  the  public  library  is  beginning 
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to  fill  a  need  in  the  lives  of  the  immigrant  children.  Special 
books  and  games  are  provided  which  aim  to  enfold  the  child’s 
interest  in  the  book  world.  The  story-telling  hour  keeps 
the  children’s  interest  centered  on  thoughts  that  are  clean 
and  wholesome.  It  also  keeps  them  off  the  street  and  away 
from  evil  companions  and  surroundings.  Settlements, 
recreation  centers,  clubs  and  other  private  agencies  play 
a  very  important  part  in  the  education  and  development 
of  the  immigrant  child.  There  should  be  a  close  coopera¬ 
tion  among  these  different  agencies  in  behalf  of  the  child. 
The  police  department  should  cooperate  with  the  schools 
in  preventing  truancy;  the  libraries  should  cooperate 
with  the  schools  in  teaching  these  newcomers  the  value  of 
books ;  the  street-cleaning  department  should  cooperate 
with  the  school  in  establishing  juvenile  street-cleaning 
clubs;  private  agencies  should  cooperate  with  the  schools 
in  order  to  institute  reforms  and  to  check  overlapping 
and  duplication  of  effort  which  is  aiming  toward  the  same 
end. 

Frank  B.  Lenz 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 

San  Francisco,  California 
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SOME  PHASES  OF  FIELD  WORK^ 

The  decade  just  past  has  witnest  the  rapid  growth  of  j 

new  ideas  in  every  branch  of  education.  While  Europe  ' 

has  sent  us  the  Montessori  plan  and  has  influenced  us 
strongly  in  the  development  of  industrial  and  vocational  ' 

training  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  we  owe, 
as  college  men,  a  peculiar  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  which  welcomes  us  today.  Here  the  thought  took 
form — here  the  ideal  of  cooperative  training  in  higher 
education  attained  its  first  realization.  Hence  we  are 
honored  in  meeting  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Cooperation  as  broadly  defined  from  the  educational 
standpoint  seems  to  me  to  mean  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  extra-mural  association  with  helpfulness  as  its  aim —  ] 

the  elimination  of  the  old  barrier  between  town  and  gown — 
the  democratization  of  educational  facilities  and  equip-  * 

ment — the  infusion  of  the  blood  of  modern  life  into  the 
withering  body  of  abstract  pedagogy.  In  exacter  phrasing  ^ 

it  represents  those  points  of  vital  contact  which  exist 
between  certain  college  departments  and  non-academic 
agencies.  Such  cooperation  may  be  divided  into  two  fields : 

1.  Extra-mural  association;  the  non-academic  agency  is 
used  as  a  training  place  for  the  student. 

2.  Intra-mural  association;  the  facilities  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  are  made  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  j 

The  larger  subjects  thus  outlined  have  so  often  been  j 

discust  in  a  general  way  that  little  could  be  added  to  the  4 

breadth  of  their  treatment.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose 
of  this  discussion  to  attempt  a  more  detailed  examination 
of  one  phase  of  cooperation  in  education,  namely,  field 
work.  By  field  work  I  mean  the  activities  of  students 

*  Address  before  the  Association  of  Urban  Universities  at  Cincinnati, 

November  17,  1915. 
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sent  out  by  a  university  department  to  get  experience 
in  the  actual  doing  of  some  piece  of  extra-mural  work. 
I  say  “doing,”  for  I  do  not  include  under  this  term  visits 
of  inspection  or  observation  which  bear  much  the  same 
relation  to  real  field  work  as  does  the  reading  of  a  text¬ 
book  to  laboratory  practise.  Field  work  is  the  essential 
element  of  the  modern  educational  doctrine  of  learning 
by  doing — a  doctrine  which  the  majority  of  our  colleges 
still  unfortunately  hesitate  to  incorporate  in  their  educa¬ 
tional  creed.  For  this  hesitation  there  are  doubtless 
several  excellent  reasons.  The  greatest  of  these  is  lack 
of  opportunity.  The  chance  for  field  work  is  greatly  dimin¬ 
ished  for  the  college  in  a  small  community,  and  only  some 
125  of  our  500  institutions  of  higher  education  are  situated 
in  cities  of  75,000  or  more  inhabitants.  Of  this  125,  possibly 
not  more  than  one-half  are  carrying  on  field  work  in  even 
a  single  department.  Either  there  is  a  lack  of  knowing 
just  how  to  attempt  the  new  plan  of  training,  or  considera¬ 
tion  for  religious  system  or  traditional  method  forbids. 
It  is  significant,  however,  for  the  value  of  field  work  that 
its  governing  principles  have  been  most  extensively  de¬ 
veloped  and  applied  by  our  greatest  universities  in  our 
largest  cities. 

The  traditions  of  education  recognize  three  main  factors 
in  the  formal  training  of  the  student;  the  recitation,  the 
lecture  and  the  laboratory.  The  quiz,  the  conference, 
the  demonstration  and  the  examination,  are  only  variants 
or  tests  of  these  three  basic  methods.  The  science  of 
teaching  has  reduced  them  to  an  exact  status.  We  may 
refer  at  any  time  to  a  multitude  of  books  on  pedagogy 
which  will  inform  us  as  to  the  value  or  worthlessness  of 
the  many  theories  which  have  grown  up  about  them. 
Psychology  has  lent  its  aid  in  standardizing  methods  of 
procedure— great  normal  schools,  daily  increasing  in  number, 
are  introducing  the  same  rigid  training  for  teaching  as  for 
the  other  professions — state  laws  for  granting  certificates 
to  teachers  are  yearly  growing  stricter,  yet  none  of  these 
agencies  seems  to  have  recognized  the  value  of  the  newest 
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factor  in  education — namely,  field  work.  Few  measures 
have  been  taken  to  insure  its  standardization  in  method 
or  its  efficiency  in  execution.  The  subject  has  apparently 
rarely  even  been  seriously  studied  in  the  light  of  the  various 
experiences  of  those  who  employ  it.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  obvious:  first,  the  comparative  infrequency  of  its  use 
as  an  educational  means;  second,  the  fact  that  it  is  con¬ 
fined  almost  entirely  to  colleges  and  universities,  and  such 
institutions  have  always  been  far  behind  the  secondary 
and  elementary  schools  in  emphasizing  formal  training 
as  a  requisite  for  teaching. 

In  this  short  paper  I  should  not  presume  to  indicate 
anything  more  than  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
a  theory  of  field  work,  altho  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
activities  of  this  sort  have  progrest  far  enough  to  merit 
a  fuller  treatment  and  an  attempt  at  standardization  of 
methods.  In  connection  with  another  work  I  have  gathered 
information  during  the  past  months  regarding  the  various 
means  employed  in  a  number  of  leading  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  conducting  field  work.  Certainly  no  claim 
is  made  for  completeness  in  material  nor  for  originality 
in  presentation.  It  may  be  interesting,  however,  to  ex¬ 
amine  without  much  comment  the  conduct  of  field  work 
in  a  few  typical  institutions.  The  number  of  depart¬ 
ments  which  may  offer  field  work  is  naturally  considerably 
limited  by  the  nature  of  the  subjects  offered.  Its  most 
successfid  application  has  been  in  medicine,  engineering, 
social  science,  political  science,  economics  and  teaching. 
In  the  last  named  only  do  there  seem  to  be  definite  “rules 
of  the  game.”  The  others  are  still  largely  dictated  by  the 
personal  methods  of  the  supervising  authorities. 

Certain  standards  of  comparison  may  be  laid  down  as 
basic  and  applied  to  all  forms  of  field  work.  Such  are: 
methods  of  supervision,  means  for  testing  results,  and 
plan  of  accrediting.  Other  important  factors  are:  the 
assignment  of  work,  coordination  of  theory  and  practise, 
remuneration  for  field  workers  and  practical  usefulness 
of  the  work.  Field  work  in  medicine,  i.  e.,  hospital  training. 
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has  become  so  integral  a  part  of  medical  education  that 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  factor.  While 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  practise  of  different 
medical  schools,  yet  the  problem  in  this  department  has 
had  the  experience  of  many  more  years  for  its  solution 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  training  and  hence  the  coordina¬ 
tion  stands  on  a  firm  basis.  Quite  different  is  the  situation 
in  the  realm  of  the  social  sciences.  We  are  but  gradually 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  man’s  mental  and  moral  side 
needs  as  careful  attention  as  his  physical  being — an  awaken¬ 
ing  well  proved  by  the  establishment  of  such  types  as  the 
psychological  clinic  and  the  school  for  social  workers. 
The  crowded  conditions  of  our  larger  cities  have  pointed 
out  clearly  to  local  universities  the  opportunity  for  co¬ 
operation.  Hence  the  activity  in  offering  courses  in  prac¬ 
tical  sociology  with  field  work  for  the  students. 

Pittsburgh  shows  the  rather  unusual  sight  of  a  woman’s 
college,  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  engaged 
in  field  work  in  social  service.  Particularly  significant 
is  the  following  quotation  from  the  bulletin  descriptive 
of  this  work:  “On  the  part  of  the  college  woman  also 
there  is  a  demand  for  training  for  such  work.  She  is  no 
longer  content  to  spend  years  in  study  merely  for  cultural 
satisfaction;  she  is  eager  to  make  her  education  count  for 
general  good.’’  Here  practical  field  work  has  been  done 
in  the  following  agencies:  Associated  Charities,  Carnegie 
Library,  Home  Library  Clubs,  Child  Labor  Association, 
Juvenile  Court,  Kaufmann  Settlement,  Kingsley  House, 
Soho  Settlement,  Vocation  Bureau,  Young  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association.  During  the  first  year  of  the  two-year 
course  the  student’s  work  is  confined  to  classroom  and 
visits  of  observation.  During  the  second  year  “the  student 
goes  to  a  philanthropic  agency  and  does  practical  work 
under  the  direction  of  one  of  Pittsburgh’s  experienced 
social  workers.’’  On  completion  of  the  Social  Service 
Course  a  certificate  is  given  showing  amount  of  reading, 
actual  practise  or  field  work,  study  of  related  subjects  and 
subject  of  thesis  which  must  be  based  on  actual  field  work. 
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At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the  psychological 
laboratory  offers  field  work  to  its  students  by  bringing  the 
material  directly  to  them  in  the  form  of  backward  children, 
the  entire  supervision  here  resting  with  the  university. 
The  sociological  field  work  at  the  same  institution  is  carried 
on  with  personal  conference  as  the  coordinating  element. 
No  class  work  is  given  in  this  particular  course,  but  sociology 
is  a  prerequisite.  At  Morehouse  College,  an  institution 
for  the  higher  education  of  negroes  in  Atlanta,  the  con¬ 
necting  link  is  found  in  the  teacher  of  political  and  social 
sciences  who  is  also  one  of  the  probation  officers  for  the 
city.  There  is,  besides,  a  chartered  organization  known 
as  the  Neighborhood  Union  which  gives  its  attention 
wholly  to  girls  and  women.  This  is  directly  connected 
with  the  school  and  operates  in  the  city. 

One  of  the  most  broadly  developed  plans  of  sociological 
field  work  is  found  at  Harvard  under  the  department  of 
social  ethics.  I  quote  from  a  recent  letter  from  Professor 
James  Ford: 

“Field  work  in  this  course  has  been  undertaken  in  various 
forms.  For  example,  in  my  class  of  last  year  six  members 
made  a  thoro  housing  survey  of  several  blocks  in  the  city 
of  Boston.  Each  man  visited  all  the  apartments  within 
the  blocks  in  his  assigned  section  and  filled  out  cards  for 
each  house  and  apartment.  The  investigations  were  made 
in  the  company  of  the  regular  municipal  sanitary  inspector 
of  the  district.  Each  student  in  the  course  of  the  term 
was  assigned  to  several  districts  and  thus  to  several  inspec¬ 
tors.  The  students  were  made  to  summarize  the  findings 
of  their  investigations  in  different  quarters  of  the  city  to¬ 
gether  with  comparative  statistical  tables  and  maps  of 
their  districts.  The  findings  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  municipal  health  department  and  were  also  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  municipal  city  planning  commission 
to  accompany  a  scheme  privately  projected  for  the  re¬ 
planning  of  one  of  the  areas  inspected. 

“Two  other  students  studied  tenement  house  fires. 
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making  their  inspections  in  company  with  municipal  and 
metropolitan  fire  inspectors. 

“Other  students  made  maps  showing  the  distribution 
of  new  buildings  in  the  city  of  Cambridge,  or  distribution 
of  three-deckers,  and  the  like,  which  have  subsequently 
been  utilized  by  the  Cambridge  City  Planning  Commission. 

“Two  or  three  years  ago,  when  I  was  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  Cambridge  Sanitary  Commission,  I  used  about 
twenty  students  to  gather  material  either  in  the  field  or 
in  municipal  or  private  offices.  This  involved  detailed 
work  in  the  office  of  the  Cambridge  Board  of  Health  and 
the  City  Clerk,  also  examination  of  records  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association,  and  other  private 
bodies. 

“The  amount  of  supervision  required  necessarily  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  subject  at  which  the  student  works.  I 
permit  no  housing  surveys  to  be  made  except  where  there 
is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  findings  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  will  be  utilized  for  the  advantage  of  the  municipality. 
Often  there  is  some  private  body  interested  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  made  which  provides  a  certain  amount  of  supervision. 
Municipal  supervision  is,  of  course,  provided.  In  addition, 
I  require  students'  to  report  to  me  at  frequent  intervals. 

“The  grade  is  given  for  this  work  precisely  as  for  other 
thesis  work  within  the  department.  The  student  in  filling 
out  housing  investigation  cards  is  acquiring  material  which 
must  be  summarized  and  submitted  in  the  form  of  a  thesis 
which  is  graded  in  the  usual  manner.  Some  allowance  is 
made  in  grading  the  cards  for  neatness  and  for  accuracy  of 
the  results  obtained.  The  latter  is  checked  up  by  students. 
But  the  grade  of  the  student  for  his  research  is  determined 
primarily  by  the  report  submitted.  In  addition,  of  course, 
there  are  tests  upon  prescribed  reading  and  lectures  of  the 
course,  which  are  large  factors  in  determining  the  grade  of 
the  course.” 

I  have  quoted  thus  in  detail  because  several  interesting 
points  occur:  supervision  of  field  work  is  here  exercised 
entirely  by  the  city  authorities  thru  municipal  sanitary  or 
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fire  inspectors.  The  findings  of  the  students  are  primarily 
for  practical  usefulness,  and  serve  as  information  for  various 
city  departments  and  commissions.  Frequent  reports  to 
the  professor  in  charge  are  required.  Actual  credit  is  given 
for  the  work  done,  the  grade  being  based  on  the  character 
of  the  report  submitted.  The  accuracy  of  results  is  checked 
up  by  reinvestigation.  In  addition  lectures  are  held  and 
reading  is  required,  upon  which  tests  are  given.  The  system 
thus  outlined  may  well  serve  as  a  model,  since  it  meets 
all  the  requirements  of  strict  supervision,  careful  coordina¬ 
tion  and  useful  cooperation  with  civic  interests. 

A  somewhat  different  kind  of  field  work  is  illustrated  by 
the  activities  of  students  in  the  Settlement  House  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Department  of  Sociology  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  second  annual  report  of  this  organization 
brings  out  the  following  facts; 

“The  University  Settlement  is  located  in  the  center  of 
the  Fifteenth  Ward  of  Syracuse,  in  the  heart  of  the  most 
densely  populated  section  of  the  city.  This  neighborhood 
presents,  on  a  modified  scale,  practically  all  of  the  elements 

of  the  slums  of  a  greater  city . The  social  work  is 

under  the  direction  and  management  of  the  Department 
of  Sociology  of  Syracuse  University.  The  greater  part 
of  the  work  is  being  done  by  students  who  are  doing  major 
work  in  sociology  at  the  university.  Under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  these  a  large  number  of  other  students  assist 
with  the  work.” 

In  connection  with  this  Settlement  a  training  class  for 
social  workers  is  carried  on  at  the  university  in  which 
students  receive  two  hours  per  week  credit  for  the  year, 
four  hours  actual  work  per  week  in  addition  to  readings 
being  required.  No  remuneration  is  given  student  workers. 

In  the  Syracuse  plan  as  above  outlined,  the  university 
not  only  has  full  supervision  of  student  workers,  but  even 
controls  the  facilities  under  which  the  work  is  done,  thus 
differing  materially  from  the  Harvard  system.  In  both, 
however,  the  students  are  rewarded  by  college  credit. 

Different  again  is  the  plan  of  field  work  carried  out  by 
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students  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Jean  Dawson  in  the  anti-fly  campaign 
waged  in  that  city  last  summer.  These  girls  were  selected 
by  Dr.  Dawson  for  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the  work  after 
preparation  in  courses  specifically  designed  for  this  purpose. 
While  not  legally  appointed  sanitary  inspectors  they  were 
granted  a  definite  badge  by  the  city  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  and  were  backed  in  every  way  by  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  the  city.  Their  work  was  to  make  a  thoro 
investigation  of  the  city  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  eliminate 
all  places  where  flies  could  breed,  reporting  to  the  proper 
authorities  those  persons  who  failed  to  comply  with  their 
directions.  For  this  work  each  girl  received  a  remunera¬ 
tion  of  $7.00  per  week,  but  no  credit  was  given  in  the 
normal  school  nor  was,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  any 
elTort  made  to  coordinate  this  field  work  with  any  con¬ 
current  course  of  study.  This  plan  furnishes  a  still  further 
variant  from  those  in  use  at  Harvard  and  Syracuse. 

The  brief  survey  just  given  shows  a  variety  of  methods 
now  in  actual  use  in  the  conduct  of  field  work  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  in  one  department  only,  that  of  sociology. 
While  fairly  representative  of  methods  in  general  those 
just  detailed  are  capable  of  considerable  variation  to  meet 
the  demands  of  subject  and  surrounding  conditions.  With¬ 
out  going  into  a  broader  field  it  is  interesting  to  summarize 
the  variations  on  the  basis  of  the  standards  of  comparison 
as  already  indicated : 

1 .  Methods  of  supervision : 

(a)  By  outside  agencies  (Pittsburgh,  Harvard); 

(b)  By  the  college  department  (Pennsylvania,  Syra¬ 
cuse). 

2.  Means  of  testing  results: 

(a)  By  personal  conference  (Pennsylvania) ; 

(b)  By  direct  personal  supervision  (Syracuse,  Cleve¬ 
land)  ; 

(c)  By  reinvestigation  (Harvard) ; 

(d)  By  reports,  tests,  class  work  (Harvard,  Pitts¬ 
burgh)  . 
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3.  Plan  of  accrediting: 

(а)  By  giving  college  credit  for  field  work  alone 
(Pennsylvania) ; 

(б)  By  giving  college  credit  for  field  work  with  class 
work  (Harvard) ; 

(c)  By  money  remuneration  with  no  college  credit 
(Cleveland) . 

This  all  goes  to  show  the  utter  lack  of  any  standardiza¬ 
tion  in  the  realm  of  field  work.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
such  standardization  will  never  come — that  it  is  not  even 
desirable  that  it  do  come.  Yet  a  conference  of  those 
under  whose  supervision  such  work  is  carried  on  would 
doubtless  serve  to  eliminate  much  of  the  wide  divergency 
in  practise  and  to  secure  the  universal  adoption  of  certain 
desirable  elements  and  the  elimination  of  undesirable  ones. 
I  should  not,  however,  like  to  leave  you  today  with  the 
inference  that  all  those  attending  such  a  meeting  would 
be  professors  of  sociology.  The  scope  of  field  work,  while 
not  universal,  is  much  broader  than  the  limits  of  any  one 
department.  Time  forbids  details,  but  I  wish,  at  least, 
to  read  to  you  a  list  of  some  of  the  various  kinds  of  field 
work  carried  on  in  American  colleges  today.  The  following 
enumeration  is  far  from  complete  but  is  at  least  typical 
of  the  various  kinds  of  efforts  now  being  made: 

Practise  teaching  in  city  high  schools. 

Work  of  cooperative  engineering  students  in  industries 
and  city  departments. 

In  New  York  business  firms  (New  York  University). 

Municipal  sanitary  inspection  (College  of  City  of  New 
York  and  School  for  Public  Health  Officers  conducted  by 
Harvard  and  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology). 

School  nursing  in  New  York  public  schools  and  settle¬ 
ments  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  University). 

Home  Economics  in  New  York  public  school  lunch  rooms 
(Teachers  College,  Columbia  University). 

Cooperative  law  courses  with  practical  law-office  work 
(Georgetown  University). 

Assistants  to  city  chemist  (Akron) . 
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In  city  offices  under  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
(Akron). 

In  addition  also  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  investi¬ 
gative  efforts  in  the  departments  of  political  science, 
economics  and  sociology. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  leave  this  subject  without  a  brief 
mention  of  appreciation  of  the  constructive  suggestions 
along  the  lines  of  supervision  of  field  work  by  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  as  outlined  in  the  Preliminary 
Report  of  its  Committee  on  Practical  Training  for  Public 
Service,  p.  339-352.  Equally  enlightening  are  the  remarks 
of  Professor  Jenks,  of  New  York  University,  before  the 
First  National  Conference  on  Universities  and  Public 
Service,  as  reported  in  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting. 
The  following  statements  quoted  from  this  speech  seem 
to  define  the  essential  points  of  cooperative  field  work: 

“It  is  probable  that  there  has  been  too  great  readiness 
heretofore  for  teachers  in  all  universities  to  emphasize  the 
plan  of  inspection  too  much,  and  actual  work  too  little. 
Moreover,  this  looking  things  over  does  not  give  real  train¬ 
ing  to  students.  Also,  care  must  be  taken  to  get  always 
a  scientific  background  for  all  the  practical  work  done. 
Especially  is  this  true,  if  we  are  giving  training  to  our 
graduate  students  with  the  idea  that  they  are  to  occupy 
later  high  places  in  the  city  administration.  There  is 
much  danger  of  helter  skelter  practise  and  not  enough 
thoro  training  and  supervision.” 

The  key-note  of  the  paragraph  just  quoted  is  a  warning 
against  lower  standards  in  field  work  than  in  laboratory, 
lecture  or  recitation.  To  my  own  mind  the  problem  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  field  work  seems  the  most  vital 
question  with  which  this  assemblage  and  its  successors 
will  have  to  deal. 


The  Municipal  University, 
Akron,  Ohio 


Parke  R.  Kolbe 


THE  TEACHING  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES  IN 
EUROPEAN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

A  REPORT  TO  THE  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 
OF  NEW  YORK 

Having  been  granted  leave  of  absence  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  modern  language  teaching  in  England,  France 
and  Germany,  I  spent  eight  weeks  (from  May  25  to  July 
18)  in  visiting  English,  French  and  German  schools. 
In  order  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  this  limited  time, 
I  familiarized  myself,  before  sailing,  with  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  school  systems  of  those  countries 
by  consulting  books  and  men,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  J. 
Franklin  Brown,  Mr.  J.  L.  Kandell  (Carnegie  Foundation), 
Professor  F.  E.  Farrington  and  Professor  Bagster-Collins 
for  valuable  information  and  good  advice.  I  also  made 
sure,  beforehand,  that  there  would  be  no  delay  in  obtaining 
official  permission  to  visit  the  schools  in  those  three  coun¬ 
tries.  Letters  from  Mr.  Philander  P.  Claxton,  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  John  Finley,  the 
New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  from  Dr. 
W.  H.  Maxwell,  New  York  City  Superintendent,  and  Dr. 
Stuart  H.  Rowe,  principal  of  the  Wadleigh  High  School, 
opened  all  the  doors.  As  to  France,  I  might  have  found 
the  doors  closed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  good  services  of 
my  colleague  and  friend,  Mr.  A.  .George,  of  the  Wadleigh 
High  School,  who  procured  for  me,  before  I  started,  a  general 
permit  from  Monsieur  Lucien  Poincare,  the  director  of 
secondary  education  in  France;  for  French  schools  are  prac¬ 
tically  closed  to  visitors  during  June  and  July. 

All  in  all,  I  visited  thirty  schools  (18  for  boys,  8  for  girls, 
4  coeducational)  and  attended  79  recitations  (36  French, 
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26  German,  15  English,  i  Latin,  i  Spanish),  besides  inter¬ 
viewing  a  number  of  prominent  educators. 

I  did  not  confine  my  visit  to  secondary  schools,  but  in¬ 
formed  myself  also  about  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages 
in  the  higher  elementary  schools  of  England  and  France, 
and,  in  the  special  commercial  schools  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many.  I  limited  myself,  however,  to  schools  which  were 
administered,  or  at  least  supervised,  by  public  authorities, 
the  state  or  the  municipality.  I  beg  to  submit  to  the 
Board  of  Education  the  following  report  and  suggestions: 

ENGLAND 

Public  schools,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exist 
in  England  before  1870.  Elementary  as  well  as  secondary 
instruction  was  supplied  by  private  schools  and  religious 
organizations,  many  of  which  have  been  aided,  since  1833, 
by  special  money  grants  from  the  state  or  the  community. 
Since  1870,  the  public  schools,  known  as  Board  Schools, 
have  been  furnishing  elementary  education  for  the  finan¬ 
cially  poorer  element  of  the  people.  In  London  there  are 
at  present  583  London  County  Council  elementary  schools 
with  accommodations  for  593,000  children,  while  160,000 
children  attend  schools  of  a  semi-private  character  which 
receive  financial  aid  from  the  municipality  when  they  com¬ 
ply  with  certain  requirements.  The  London  County 
Council  has  recently  (1911)  organized  a  number  of  higher 
elementary  schools,  called  Central  Schools,  with  a  four 
years’  course  of  study,  in  order  to  provide  generalized  vo¬ 
cational  preparation  for  children  who  are  able  to  stay  in 
school  after  they  are  15  years  old. 

The  pupils  of  these  Central  Schools  are  selected  from  the 
ordinary  elementary  schools  by  an  examination.  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Central  Schools,  just  as  in  the  ordinary  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  is  free  and  financial  assistance  is  given 
to  promising  pupils  to  enable  them  to  remain  in  school 
after  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  Central  Schools  have  either 
a  commercial  or  an  industrial  tendency 'and  their  curriculum 
is  designed  to  give  the  pupils  the  best  possible  equipment 
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for  entering  the  industrial  or  commercial  world.  These 
schools  combine,  it  seems  to  me,  the  best  features  of  the 
French  ecole  elementaire  superieure  and  the  German  con¬ 
tinuation  school. 

Modern  languages,  that  is  to  say  French  and  German, 
are  taught  only  in  Central  Schools  with  a  commercial  ten¬ 
dency,  French  being  the  favorite  language.  The  object  of 
this  language  teaching  is  entirely  practical.  The  aim  of 
.  instruction,  therefore,  is  to  impart  to  the  pupils  a  certain 
amount  of  French  and  German  which  they  may  use  in  con¬ 
versation  and  correspondence  and  which  will  enable  them 
to  read  comparatively  easy  texts. 

I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  standard  of  modern 
language  instruction  in  the  two  Central  Schools  I  visited. 
In  the  Thomas  Street  Central  School  for  girls  (London) 
they  have  a  four  years’  course  in  French  in  which  the  pupils 
progress  sufficiently  to  read  L’Abbe  Constantin,  tho  they 
have  only  two  recitations  of  50  minutes  each  during  the  week. 
German  is  taught,  in  this  school,  during  the  last  two  years 
of  the  course. 

The  first-year  class  which  had  studied  German  for  just 
five  weeks  was  preparing  a  new  lesson.  The  teacher  read 
the  sentences  (page  6,  Dent’s  New  First  German  Book), 
while  the  pupils  pointed  out  in  a  picture  {Der  Fruehling) 
the  objects  and  persons  mentioned.  Then  the  teacher 
questioned  the  pupils,  in  German,  and  after  the  text  had 
been  read  again  by  the  class  and  by  individual  pupils,  the 
students  were  encouraged  to  ask  questions  of  their  fellow 
pupils. 

The  secdnd-year  German  class  had  a  reading  lesson 
{Der  Goldene  Vogel)  which  was  carried  on  almost  entirely 
in  German.  Towards  the  end  of  the  period,  six  girls  per¬ 
formed,  for  my  special  benefit,  a  playlet:  Der  Besuch. 
Their  pronunciation  was  perfect  owing  to  a  thoro  training 
in  sounds  by  the  use  of  Vietor’s  Lauttafel  and  Rauch’s 
charts. 

The  teaching  of  French  was  equally  excellent  in  the  Ash- 
burnham  Central  School  (coeducational)  where  they  lay 
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special  stress  on  phonetics  using  not  only  sound  charts 
but  also,  for  some  months,  phonetic  transcription.  The 
prevailing  method  of  instruction,  for  the  first  two  years  at 
least,  closely  resembles  the  direct  method,  but  in  the  more 
advanced  classes  the  teachers  use  English  freely  in  ex¬ 
plaining  points  of  grammar.  Translation  from  English 
into  French  (or  German),  and  vice  versa,  is  also  practised. 

Tho  most  of  the  language  teachers  in  these  Central 
Schools  are  not  specialists — for  they  teach  other  subjects 
also — they  all  seem  to  have  a  good  command  of  the  spoken 
language.  I  am  told  that  most  of  these  teachers  are  in 
the  habit  of  spending  their  vacations  abroad,  either  in  France 
or  in  Germany. 

When  in  1904  the  London  County  Council  became  the 
local  authority  responsible  for  all  grades  of  education, 
there  were  in  London  88  secondary  schools  which  were 
conducted  not  merely  for  private  profit  and  which  were 
recognized  as  efficient  by  the  National  Board  of  Education. 
Such  schools,  if  their  income  from  endowments  or  fees 
was  not  sufficient  for  their  needs,  were  given  money  grants. 
To  be  recognized  as  a  secondary  school  by  the  National 
Board,  a  schopl  must  offer  a  progressive  course  of  general 
education  of  a  kind  and  an  amount  suitable  for  pupils  of 
ages  ranging  from  ii  to  17,  at  least.  To  provide  the  means 
of  secondary  education  for  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes, 
the  London  County  Council  had,  in  the  past,  granted  scholar¬ 
ships  to  selected  pupils  of  the  elementary  schools  which 
entitled  the  holder  to  free  education  in  the  existing  secon¬ 
dary  schools. 

Since  1904  the  Council  has  organized  22  secondary  schools 
under  its  own  management.  While  the  secondary  schools 
are  pay-schools,  a  number  of  selected  elementary  pupils 
of  eleven  years  of  age  are  admitted  as  scholarship  pupils. 

Most  of  the  London  secondary  schools  combine  two  or 
more  courses  (classical,  modern,  scientific,  commercial) 
in  their  curriculum,  and  all  of  them  pay  considerable  at¬ 
tention  to  the  study  of  modern  languages.  French  is  the 
favorite  language  and  is  studied  in  most  schools  for  six 
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years — in  some  schools  even  for  8  years — while  German  is 
usually  the  second  modern  language  and  is  studied  for 
four  years. 

The  object  of  modern  language  study  in  these  secondary 
schools  is  not  primarily  to  acquire  a  command  of  the  spoken 
language,  but  to  train  the  intellect  and  to  enrich  the  mind 
of  the  student  by  introducing  him  to  the  literature  of  France 
and  of  Germany. 

There  is  no  prevailing  method  of  language  teaching 
in  these  secondary  schools.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  pro¬ 
gressive  and  have  an  excellent  command  of  the  language 
they  teach.  They  follow  a  compromise  method  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  enliven  their  instruction  by  using  the  foreign 
tongue  as  the  language  of  the  classroom  in  giving  directions 
and  in  connection  with  the  reading.  Translation  is  freely 
practised  and  special  stress  is  laid,  in  the  higher  forms, 
upon  translation  into  the  foreign  languages,  since  it  is  an 
important  requirement  in  the  college  entrance  exami¬ 
nations. 

The  National  Board  of  Education  has  published  Mem¬ 
oranda  on  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Secondary 
Schools  which  are  an  excellent  compendium  of  points  on 
method  and  which  contain,  in  an  appendix,  the  schemes  of 
modern  language  work  adopted  in  some  selected  schools 
combined  with  a  brief  description  of  the  methods  employed. 

I  visited,  in  all,  eight  secondary  schools  in  and  about 
London,  and  three  of  them  were  among  these  selected 
schools.  All  the  schools  I  visited  had  four  excellent  fea¬ 
tures:  (i)  they  laid  stress  on  a  good  pronunciation  and  used 
sound-charts;  (2)  the  work  was  properly  graded;  (3)  the 
teachers  had  a  good  command  of  the  foreign  language; 
and  (4)  the  classes  were  small,  from  10  to  25  pupils. 

The  London  County  Secondary  School,  Halloway,  may 
serve  as  an  example  of  a  good  secondary  board  school. 
It  offers  a  six  years’  course  in  French  and  a  four  years’ 
course  in  German.  For  two  years  the  main  books  used 
are  Rippmann’s  First  and  second  year  French.  In  the  third 
year  the  class  is  given  easy  connected  texts  and  the  elements 
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of  French  grammar  are  systematically  studied.  In  the 
fourth  year  Bruce’s  Grammaire  Frangaise  is  used  as  a  text¬ 
book  and  Le  Rot  des  M oniagnes  provides  easy  reading  matter. 
In  the  fifth  year  the  pupils  begin  to  translate  from  English 
into  French;  they  practise  free  composition  and  read 
Mademoiselle  de  La  SeiglUre.  In  the  sixth  year  they  con¬ 
tinue  the  study  of  Bruce’s  Grammaire,  they  translate  difficult 
English  into  French,  and  read  UAvare  and  Contes  Choisis 
de  Balzac.  Other  texts  are  used  for  rapid  reading.  All 
thru  the  course  special  attention  is  given  to  phonetics. 

In  the  four  years’  German  course  the  progress  is  very 
gradual.  During  the  first  two  years  Rippmann’s  First 
book  in  German  and  First  German  reader  together  with  Guer- 
ber’s  Maerchen  ttnd  Erzaehlungen  are  the  books  used.  In 
the  third  year  the  class  begins  the  systematic  study  of 
grammar  from  a  book  written  in  German  (Kramer)  and  they 
read  Germelshausen  and  Krambambtdi.  At  this  time  they 
translate  English  prose  into  German.  In  the  fourth 
year  grammar  and  translation  are  continued,  and  much  time 
is  given  to  reproduction  and  free  composition.  The  choice 
of  texts  is  determined  by  the  college  entrance  examination 
requirements,  but  nothing  more  difficult  than  the  Frei- 
herrn  von  Gemperlein  is  attempted.  Occasionally  the  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils  read  Wilhelm  Tell  or  Don  Carlos. 

In  a  fourth-year  German  class  in  this  school  (for  boys) 
I  observed  the  excellent  teaching  of  Miss  Goddard,  the 
head  teacher  of  the  department.  To  give  the  pupils  practise 
in  the  reproduction  of  a  text  read  aloud  to  them,  the  teacher 
read  a  story:  Bluechers  Leben.  The  pupils  repeated  it 
sentence  for  sentence.  Then  the  story  was  reviewed  by 
means  of  questions  and  answers.  New  words  and  phrases 
were  explained  in  German  or  English  and  were  entered  in 
a  note  book.  The  stor>"  was  once  more  read  by  the  teacher, 
and  the  class  wrote  as  much  of  it  as  they  could  remember; 
some  pupils  succeeded  in  reproducing  it  almost  verbatim. 

In  the  same  school  I  saw  some  excellent  work  in  fourth- 
year  French,  in  a  reading  class  conducted  entirely  in  French. 
Mr.  Anthony,  the  teacher,  came  from  the  Perse  School 
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in  Cambridge,  which  is  famous  for  its  work  in  the  direct 
method  of  teaching  languages.  It  was  my  good  fortune, 
while  visiting  the  Perse  School,  to  attend  the  classes  of 
both  Mr.  von  Glehn  and  Monsieur  Chouville  who  are 
among  the  leading  direct  methodists.  They  undoubtedly 
make  a  success  of  the  method  at  the  Perse  school;  but 
the  majority  of  the  teachers  whom  I  had  occasion  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  to  interview  prefer  a  compromise,  a  middle  method, 
and  advocate  the  use  of  grammars  which  combine  reading, 
oral  practise,  grammatical  drill  and  translation  exercises, 
such  as  Otto  Siepman’s  German  and  French  books.  An 
excellent  book  on  the  direct  method,  the  best  in  existence 
for  beginners  in  secondary  schools,  is  Ungoed’s:  A  first  book 
in  German,  which  the  author,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing,  uses  with  great  success  in  the  Acton  County  Grammar 
School,  just  outside  of  London. 

I  can  not  omit  to  mention  that,  while  visiting  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  I  found  in  King  Edward’s  Grammar  School  the 
Montessori  idea,  of  utilizing  the  play-instinct  of  children, 
applied  to  the  teaching  of  French.  It  worked  admirably 
with  boys  less  than  12  years  old,  but  became  a  caricature 
when  they  reached  15  years  of  age. 

While  I  was  in  London  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Professor  John  Adams,  of  the  Teachers’  College,  Mr. 
Haywood,  divisional  inspector  to  the  London  County 
Council,  Professor  Walter  Rippmann,  the  great  advocate 
of  phonetics,  Mr.  Claudesley  Brereton,  inspector  of  modern 
languages  in  the  London  Board  Schools,  and  Dr.  Karl 
Breul  of  Cambridge.  It  is  largely  owing  to  their  kindness 
in  giving  me  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  that  I  gained 
a  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  modern 
language  instruction  in  England,  and  particularly  in  London. 

FRANCE 

In  England  the  headmasters  of  the  Board  Schools  have 
a  great  deal  of  liberty  in  planning  the  curriculums  of  their 
schools,  and  the  teachers  of  languages  are  free  to  choose 
the  methods  best  suited  to  their  aims,  and  the  inspectors, 
too,  are  liberal  in  their  views  regarding  methods  of  teaching. 
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In  France,  instruction  in  all  the  public  schools  is  abso¬ 
lutely  and  definitely  organized  by  the  central  educational 
authority  of  the  state.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  what  is 
to  be  taught  and  how  it  is  to  be  taught,  for  there  are  “plans 
d’etudes,”  and  “instructions”  which  describe  and  prescribe 
in  detail  the  subject  matter  and  the  method.  Regarding 
modern  language  teaching,  in  particular,  the  “plans” 
and  “programmes”  and  “instructions”  are  very  minute  and 
explicit;  in  fact  twenty-four  pages  are  devoted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  direct  method,  evolved  in  Germany  after  Vietor  had 
started  the  reform  movement  in  1882,  was  in  1902  officially 
adopted  in  France  by  decree  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  For  the  further  enlightenment  of  teachers, 
additional  instruction  was  given  in  1908,  and  the  general 
inspectors,  J.  Firmery  and  E.  Hovelaque,  explained  the 
direct  method  and  its  application  in  three  lectures,  held 
at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris. 

The  object  of  modern  language  teaching  is  defined  as: 
“/o  possession  effective  de  la  langue,”  the  acquisition  of  the 
language  and  the  power  to  use  it  in  speaking,  reading  and 
writing. 

On  the  basis  of  the  official  “instructions”  a  number  of 
books  have  been  written  following  the  direct  method,  which 
are  in  their  way  most  excellent,  especially  those  by  Schweit¬ 
zer  and  Simonot,  the  pioneers  in  this  field.  The  use  of 
French  in  teaching  a  foreign  language  is  not  recommended 
in  these  books  and  there  are  many  teachers  who  use  only 
the  direct  method.  The  “instructions,”  however,  allow 
translation  from  the  foreign  tongue  into  French  (version) 
and  vice  versa  (th^me)  as  a  means  of  practising  the  acquired 
language  rather  than  as  a  means  of  acquiring  it. 

When  I  visited  schools  in  Boulogne,  Amiens,  Paris  and 
Nancy,  I  was  especially  imprest  by  the  fact  that,  altho  the 
teachers  seemed  to  have  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the 
language  they  were  teaching,  the  pronunciation  of  the  pupils 
was  uniformly  poor.  The  reason  apparently  was  that 
pronunciation  was  taught  by  imitation,  and  that  no  sound 
charts  were  used. 
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In  the  secondary  schools  for  boys  (college ;  lycee)  in  which 
the  subjects  are  grouped  together  into  various  courses, 
a  pupil  who  continues  his  work  for  seven  years,  until  he  is 
17  or  18  years  of  age,  may  pursue  the  study  of  the  first 
modern  foreign  language  for  six  years  with  four  one-hour 
recitations  a  week — a  seventh  year  with  two  recitations  is 
optional — and  may  take  up  a  second  language  for  two  years. 
The  reading  books  are  well  graded  and  contain  a  wealth 
of  well-chosen  selections  about  the  country,  life,  habits, 
history  and  literature  of  the  foreign  people.  They  are  used 
even  in  the  highest  forms.  Complete  German  texts  are 
seldom  read;  the  teachers  prefer  extracts,  altho  in  English 
they  use  complete  texts  from  the  third  year  on.  According 
to  the  “instructions”  the  six  years  of  study  are  divided  into 
three  periods  of  two  years  each:  in  the  first  period  the  ear 
and  tongue  are  to  be  trained  and  the  pupils  are  to  acquire 
the  ability  to  speak  the  language  in  a  simple  fashion;  the 
second  period  is  mainly  devoted  to  reading  and  in  the  third 
period  writing  and  the  study  of  “realia”  are  especially  em¬ 
phasized. 

The  plan  looks  very  well  on  paper  and  is  occasionally 
carried  out  successfully  by  gifted  and  enthusiastic  teachers, 
but  I  doubt  whether  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching  staff 
is  able  to  give  their  pupils  anything  but  a  very  moderate 
'‘possession  elective  de  la  langue.''  The  pupils  I  had  occasion 
to  observe  did  use  the  language  with  a  certain  readiness 
within  rather  too  narrow  limits.  The  younger  pupils 
showed  comparatively  greater  progress  than  the  advanced 
ones,  who  seemed  rather  unresponsive.  Many  French 
teachers*  fret  under  the  limitations  imposed  upon  their 
teaching  by  the  “instructions”  and  look  with  longing  eyes 
at  their  colleagues  across  the  Rhine  who  are  much  more 
free  to  use  their  own  judgment  in  choosing  their  methods 
and  devices.  Some  prominent  teachers  like  A.  Pinloche 
and  Paul  Rogues  have  voiced  the  sentiment  of  many  of 
their  more  obscure  associates.  Pinloche’s  La  Nouville 
PMagogie  des  Langues  Vivant^s  and  Paul  Rogues’  Les 
langiies  vivantes  dans  les  lyc^es  allemands  {Revue  Universitaire, 
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15  Mai,  1914)  are  protests  against  a  method  which,  when 
carried  to  an  extreme,  defeats  its  own  ends.  In  practise, 
many  teachers  disregard  the  “instructions”  without  com¬ 
punction,  and  use  the  mother  tongue  whenever  they  see  fit. 
At  least  they  did  in  my  presence.  Of  course,  when  the 
inspector  is  there  they  confine  themselves  to  the  pure  direct 
method,  as  I  saw  when  I  accompanied,  at  the  lycee  at 
Amiens,  the  general  inspector  Monsieur  E.  Hovelaque  on 
his  tour  of  inspection  of  the  lyc^e. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  results  are  as  good  as  can  be 
expected  in  view  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  teachers. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  six  years’  course  are  spent  in 
teaching  the  elements  of  grammar  in  an  inductive  way; 
connected  sentences  or  short  connected  texts  furnish 
the  illustrations  for  points  of  grammar.  Written  exercises, 
in  the  foreign  language,  are  suggested  in  connection  with  the 
lesson.  Other  exercises  and  outlines  and  hints  for  composi¬ 
tion  {exercises  de  redaction)  are  given  in  supplementary 
booklets.  In  the  second  and  third  periods,  that  is  to  say 
during  the  last  four  years,  especial  attention  is  given  to 
the  reading  of  realia  and  of  extracts  from  the  classics  and 
from  modern  writers.  The  texts  are  explained  in  the  foreign 
tongue,  and  are  made  the  basis  for  conversation  and  for 
oral  and  written  reproductions.  Occasionally,  the  teacher 
introduces  grammatical  exercises.  Special  stress  is  laid 
upon  word  formation  in  order  to  insure  the  acquisition  of 
an  extensive  vocabulary. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  excellent  work  of 
this  sort  at  the  College  Chaptal  (Paris)  in  a  fourth-year 
German  class  composed  of  boys,  sixteen  years  old,  and 
taught  by  Professor  Schweitzer,  Junior.  They  were  pre¬ 
paring  a  reading  lesson.  Not  a  word  of  French  was  spoken; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  full  meaning  of  certain  words 
and  phrases  was  not  brought  out,  even  by  the  use  of  syn¬ 
onyms  and  by  paraphrasing. 

A  reading  lesson  (English)  which  I  attended  at  the  Lycee 
Fenelon,  a  secondary  school  for  girls,  was  more  to  my  liking. 
First,  a  summary  of  the  last  lesson  was  given  in  English. 
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Then  the  pupils  read  passages  of  unprepared  text,  explained 
(in  English)  the  contents  of  what  they  had  read  and  trans¬ 
lated  all  or  at  least  a  part  of  it.  Finally  the  teacher,  Miss 
Brunei,  dictated  idioms  and  groups  of  words  which  the 
pupils  wrote  down  in  neatly  arranged  blankbooks. 

In  one  of  the  great  lycees  in  Paris  a  class  of  boys,  i6  and 
17  years  of  age,  did  not  show  such  progress  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  pupils  who  had  been  studying  German 
for  six  years.  Goethe’s  life  was  the  subject  of  the  recita¬ 
tion.  The  necessary  data  had  been  given  by  the  teacher 
the  day  before  and  the  students  had  been  told  to  prepare 
the  story  of  Goethe’s  life.  The  boys  answered  the  teacher’s 
questions  almost  entirely  in  short,  detached  sentences, 
not  always  precise  and  correct,  and  they  made  no  attempt 
to  form  connected,  complex  sentences. 

By  far  the  best  work  which  I  saw  in  France  was  at  the 
Ecole  Arago  in  Paris,  one  of  the  Scales  primaires  sup^rieures 
for  boys.  These  schools  correspond  roughly  to  the  English 
Central  Schools.  The  pupils  enter,  by  a  competitive  ex¬ 
amination,  from  the  elementary  schools  at  the  age  of  eleven 
and  receive,  for  four  or  five  years,  a  good  commercial  and 
industrial  training.  Tuition  in  these  schools,  as  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  elementary  schools,  is  free,  but  in  the  secondary  schools 
a  fee  is  charged,  altho  here,  too,  poor  students  are  admitted 
as  “boursiers”  if  they  pass  a  competitive  examination. 

The  pupils  in  these  higher  elementary  schools  must  make 
a  good  record  in  order  to  remain.  They  are  ambitious  and 
industrious  and,  therefore,  are  excellent  material  for  a 
skilful  teacher  like  Professor  E.  Marchand  of  the  £cole 
Arago.  Pi;ofessor  Marchand,  for  my  special  benefit,  called 
together  a  class  on  a  school  holiday.  The  boys,  who  were 
about  12  years  old,  had  had  just  one  year  of  German  and 
had  studied  from  a  Lehrbuch  written  and  illustrated  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Marchand,  an  advocate  of  the  direct  method.  The 
arrangement  of  the  book  is  so  simple  and  natural  and  the 
illustrations  are  so  clear,  that  the  meaning  of  new  words 
can  easily  be  guessed  by  the  students.  The  Arbeiterviertel 
of  a  Grosstadt  was  described  by  a  pupil  who  had  the  picture 
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before  his  eyes  and  his  hand  on  the  text.  A  lively  conversa¬ 
tion  ensued,  and  I  was  drawn  into  it  by  one  of  the  students 
who  questioned  me  about  New  York.  Then  they  prepared 
a  new  lesson.  The  phonograph  was  started  and  it  repro¬ 
duced  the  text  very  distinctly.  Monsieur  Marchand  makes 
extensive  use  of  it  in  teaching  both  singing  and  the  recitation 
of  poetry.  The  boys’  pronunciation  was  good  and  they 
constantly  referred  to  Vietor’s  Lauttafel. 

At  Nancy,  at  the  Tycee  Henry  Poincare,  I  attended  a 
session  of  the  seventh-year  class  in  German,  which  was 
made  up  of  candidates  for  admission  to  Saint  Cyr,  the  great 
military  school.  The  would-be-officers,  taught  by  Professor 
Michel,  formerly  Lector  at  Halle,  acquitted  themselves 
well  both  in  the  reading  of  Tieck’s  Die  weggezauberte  Treppe 
and  in  translating  rather  difficult  French  into  German. 
The  examinations  for  Saint  Cyr  prescribe  the  thdme. 

Altho  I  could  not  help  being  favorably  imprest  by  what 
I  saw  in  the  French  schools,  I  also  felt  that  the  progress 
in  the  more  advanced  classes  was  not  what  one  might  ex¬ 
pect  from  pupils  who  had  been  studying  a  foreign  language 
for  five  or  six  years.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  direct 
method  was  used  to  excess.  This  impression  is  borne  out 
by  what  Pinloche  says  in  Les  limites  de  la  MSthode  Directe: 
“We  have  gained  a  great  advantage;  our  pupils  have  at¬ 
tained  a  hitherto  unknown  facility  in  understanding  and  in 
using  the  spoken  language,  and  they  have  learned  to  like 
reading.  But  they  speak  and  write  with  the  same  disre¬ 
gard  of  precision  and  correctness,  and  they  read  without 
an  appreciation  of  the  finer  shades  of  meaning,  and  even 
without  a  proper  understanding  of  the  grammatical  forms. 
After  they  leave  school  they  will  soon  forget  what  their 
instructors  have  taken  such  pains  to  teach  them  for  five  or 
six  years.” 

My  observations  in  France,  which  were  necessarily  rather 
limited,  were  supplemented  by  interviews  with  well-in¬ 
formed  men  like  Professor  Boucher  (Boulogne),  Inspector 
E.  H.  Hovelaque,  Professor  Charles  Schweitzer,  the  genial 
Nestor  and  protagonist  of  the  direct  method  advocates. 
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Professor  Marchand  (^cole  Arago)  and  many  others  including 
Monsieur  G.  Brisou,  the  kindly  secretary  of  Monsieur 
Lucien  Poincare,  director  of  secondary  education  in  France. 

GERMANY 

My  visit  to  German  schools  was  cut  short  by  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war.  However,  between  July  7  and  July  17 
I  managed  to  visit  nine  schools  in  Wiesbaden,  Heidelberg, 
Mannheim  and  Freiburg  and  to  attend  21  recitations. 

What  imprest  me  most  was  the  progressive  spirit  mani¬ 
fested  by  all  but  two  teachers  and  the  absence  of  dogmatism 
in  applying,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  the  principles  of 
the  reform  method.  No  one  followed  the  pure  direct  method 
in  his  teaching.  They  all  used  either  the  foreign  language 
or  the  mother  tongue,  as  they  saw  fit.  The  freedom  of 
the  teacher  is  the  main  reason  why  the  results  of  modern 
language  teaching  in  Germany  compare  favorably  with 
those  in  France,  England  and  elsewhere.  The  Lehrplaene 
of  the  various  states  are  copied  from  those  of  Prussia,  which 
were  inspired  by  the  late  Professor  Wilhelm  Muench,  the 
level-headed  and  broad-minded  author  of  Die  Methodik  und 
Didaktik  des  Franzoesischen  Unterrichts.  These  Lehrplaene 
(plans  of  study)  and  Lehraufgaben  (pensa),  in  the  form  in 
which  they  first  appeared  in  1901,  give  in  ten  printed  pages 
an  admirable  outline  of  the  subject  matter  and  the  method 
to  be  followed  in  the  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages, 
but  they  allow  the  widest  possible  range  to  the  individuality 
of  the  teacher,  and  at  the  same  time  they  show  a  decidedly 
progressive  spirit. 

The  secondary  schools  in  Germany  have  a  nine  years’ 
course.  The  aims  and  compass  of  modern  language  study 
vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  school  and  the  length 
of  the  course  in  French  or  in  English. 

In  the  Gymnasium,  where  Latin,  Greek  and  French  are 
the  foreign  languages  taught,  French  is  studied  after  the 
third  year  for  seven  years,  with  an  average  of  three  recita¬ 
tions  a  week.  After  the  seventh  year  the  pupil  may  study 
English  for  three  years,  with  two  hours  of  class  work  a 
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week,  and  in  this  case  the  periods  of  French  during  the  last 
three  years  are  reduced  to  two  a  week.  In  the  Real- 
gymnasium  (Latin,  French,  English)  the  study  of  French 
begins  in  the  third  year  and  continues  for  seven  years  with 
an  average  of  a  little  more  than  four  recitations  a  week, 
while  English  is  studied  during  the  last  six  years  with  three 
recitations  a  week. 

In  the  Reformrealgymnasium,  French  is  started  in  the 
first  year  of  the  course  and  continued  for  nine  years  with 
3V3  recitations  a  week.  Latin  begins  in  the  fourth  year. 
The  four  highest  forms  study  English,  in  which  they  have 
four  recitations  a  week. 

In  the  Oberrealschide,  French  and  English  are  the  foreign 
languages  taught.  In  this  school  French  (nine  years, 
five  and  one-fourth  recitations  a  week)  takes  the  place  of 
Latin  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  and  cultural  training. 
English  is  taught  for  six  years,  with  four  recitations  a  week. 

Pupils  may  enter  these  schools  at  the  age  of  nine  and  may 
graduate  when  18,  but  the  average  age  is  from  10  to  19V2. 
In  the  secondary  schools  for  girls  there  is  a  seven-year  course 
in  French  and  a  four-year  course  in  English.  In  schools  with 
Seminarklassen  (training  department)  the  course  in  French 
lasts  for  ten  years  and  that  in  English  for  seven  years. 

According  to  the  Lehrplaene  the  general  aim  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  French  is:  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  important 
literary  works  of  the  last  three  centuries;  an  insight  into 
the  grammar  of  the  language,  some  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  French  people,  and  a  certain  facility 
in  the  spoken  and  written  language. 

In  English,  the  aim  is  stated  to  be  the  understanding  of 
the  most  important  literary  works  since  Shakespeare  and 
a  facility  in  writing  and  in  speaking  the  language. 

The  work  to  be  done,  in  French  and  English,  is  outlined 
in  clear,  precise  language;  it  leads  in  the  highest  grades 
to  the  linguistic  and  literary  appreciation  of  the  classics 
and  to  the  writing  of  essays  in  the  foreign  tongue.  The 
'‘methodischen  Bemerkungen"  which  follow  the  general  di¬ 
rections  given  in  the  Lehrplaene  are  of  extraordinary  interest. 
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Good  pronunciation  is  emphasized  in  all  the  grades, 
altho  it  is  left  to  the  individual  teacher  to  decide  whether 
he  will  use  a  Lauttafel  or  whether  he  will  rely  solely  upon 
imitation.  Most  of  the  schools  I  visited  use  Lauttafeln, 
but  imitation  is  thought  to  be  sufficient  in  the  Heidelberg 
Gymnasium  and  in  the  girls’  secondary  school  in  Freiburg. 
Practise  in  speaking,  not  only  in  connection  with  the 
reading,  but  also  by  means  of  conversation  on  the  topics 
of  every-day  life  is  recommended;  in  fact,  a  part  of  every 
lesson  should  be  devoted  to  it.  The  use  of  pictures,  maps 
and  other  helpful  apparatus  is  suggested.  An  extensive 
vocabulary  and  useful  idioms  can  be  acquired  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  reading  lessons  and  conversational  exercises. 

Reading  (Lectuere)  is  the  basis  of  instruction.  Texts 
in  the  more  advanced  grades  should  be  chosen  not  merely 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  but  also  as  a  means  of  giving 
the  pupils  an  understanding  of  the  life  and  the  civilization 
of  the  foreign  people.  The  reading  lesson  in  these  higher 
grades  should  be,  in  the  main,  a  genuine  reading  lesson, 
and  not  for  grammatical  exercises.  Translation,  as  a  rule, 
follows  the  reading  of  the  text.  If,  however,  the  teacher 
and  the  pupils  are  specially  qualified,  comments  in  the  foreign 
language  may  occasionally  take  the  place  of  translation, 
provided  that  the  full  meaning  of  the  text  can  be  made  clear 
by  this  process. 

Grammar,  altho  it  is  a  subordinate  part  of  the  subject, 
must  not  be  neglected ;  the  pupil  must,  in  time,  gain  a  system¬ 
atic  knowledge  of  it.  Grammatical  knowledge  of  other 
languages  is  often  a  great  help.  Grammars  written  in  the 
foreign  language  should  not  be  used.  However,  the  aim 
of  instruction  is  not  to  teach  merely  theoretical  knowledge 
about  the  foreign  language,  but  to  develop  the  ability  to  use 
this  knowledge;  ‘‘Vielseitiges  Koennen  hat  hier  immer  als 
natuerliches  Hauptziel  zu  gelten” 

Tho  oral  work  should  predominate;  all  kinds  of  written 
exercises  are  recommended,  such  as:  translation  into  the 
foreign  language,  dictation,  paraphrasing  of  given  material, 
reproductions  and  free  composition.  The  pupils  of  the 
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two  highest  classes  of  the  Realgymnasium  and  the  Ober- 
realschule  have  to  write  six  rather  elaborate  compositions. 

The  teacher  is  requested  to  use  the  foreign  language  in 
conducting  the  class,  so  far  as  he  is  competent  to  do  so 
but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  Gruendlichkeit  und  Ernst  (thoro- 
ness  and  seriousness).  Explanations  of  difficult  and  subtle 
points  of  grammar  and  construction  should  be  given  in  the 
mother  tongue,  altho  the  foreign  language  may  be  more 
suitable  for  explanations  of  a  literary  and  historical  kind. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  Lchrplaene  it  is  evident  that  the 
German  educational  authorities  avoid  the  mistake  of  forcing 
the  teachers  of  modern  languages  to  conform  to  an  iron-clad 
method;  but  it  is  also  plain  that  they  wish  the  teachers  to 
be  progressive  and  to  teach  the  languages  as  living  languages 
and  in  a  vivid  manner.  And  the  vast  majority  of  the 
teachers,  I  am  told,  are  progressive.  They  are  greatly 
assisted  by  Lehrhuecher  written  by  progressive  teachers, 
books  which  allow  teachers  to  use  the  pure  direct  method 
during  the  first  two  years  of  instruction  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

At  the  Realgymnasium  at  Wiesbaden  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  observing  the  teaching  of  two  men  who  rank  high  among 
the  reformers,  and  who  are  part-authors  of  books  on  French 
which  are  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  in  Germany. 
Professor  Diehl  taught  a  first-year  French  class,  inductively, 
the  disjunctive  and  conjunctive  forms  of  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  and  their  use.  He  referred  to  the  Lauttafel  con¬ 
tinually.  Professor  Rossman  discust  Sketch  IV  (breakfast) 
in  Hausknechts  The  English  Student,  with  a  class  in  the 
fourth  month  of  the  first  year,  in  a  lively  and  conversational 
manner. 

In  the  Oberrealschule  am  Zietenring  in  Wiesbaden  I  had 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  see  what  excellent  results  can 
be  obtained  in  a  progressive  nine  years’  course  of  French. 
In  the  graduating  class  (9th  year),  taught  by  Oberlehrer 
Meyer,  two  boys  were  sent  to  the  blackboard  to  write 
in  French  the  contents  of  two  scenes  of  Racine’s  Iphiginie 
which  they  had  read  for  the  day’s  lesson.  In  the  meantime 
other  boys  gave,  in  fairly  good  French,  an  oral  account 
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of  the  preceding  act.  The  written  work  proved  that  the 
pupils  had  learned  to  express  themselves  in  well-balanced, 
complex  sentences.  Of  course  the  work  was  not  flawless, 
but  it  did  credit  to  the  students. 

In  Director  Hoefer’s  fifth-year  English  class  I  was  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  to  find  him  discussing  with  his  pupils,  in 
English,  the  difference  between  the  enmity  of  Cassius 
and  that  of  Brutus  tow^ards  Caesar.  The  director  had 
warned  me  that  I  might  not  hear  an  English  word  spoken, 
if  I  visited  his  class. 

I  also  saw  good  work  in  English  in  a  sixth-year  class  in 
the  Wiesbaden  secondary  school  for  girls.  They  were  read¬ 
ing  Addison’s  ‘‘Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  in  Westminster  Abbey." 
The  reading  was  followed  by  translation  and  by  discussion 
of  the  contents  partly  in  English  and  partly  in  German. 
The  young  ladies  showed  a  thoro  appreciation  of  the  subtle 
humor  of  the  text  and  did  credit  to  Dr.  Herbert,  their 
teacher,  who  had  a  perfect  command  of  the  language 
which  he  taught. 

In  a  seventh-year  French  class  in  the  Oberrealschule  in 
Heidelberg  I  saw  some  excellent  teaching  by  the  direct 
method.  The  class  read,  at  sight,  a  moderately  difficult 
text:  Le  Bon  Billet  {Contes  de  VHetire).  All  explanations 
were  made  in  French,  new  words  were  paraphrased,  and 
the  grammatical  rules  were  given  in  French.  When  they 
came  to  the  word  “bathroom,”  the  teacher,  Professor 
Schmidt,  had  the  boys  describe  a  bathroom  to  show  that 
the  pupils  were  familiar  with  every-day  Realia. 

In  the  Freiburg  secondary  school  for  girls  I  was  able  to 
observe  to  -what  extent  the  ear  of  pupils  may  be  trained 
by  mere  imitation  without  recourse  to  the  sound  chart. 
The  fifth-year  French  class  reviewed  a  dictation  exercise 
covering  two  pages  which  had  been  written  the  day  before, 
and  which  had  been  corrected  by  the  teacher.  Two  girls 
had  only  two  slight  mistakes,  and  the  average  for  the  class 
of  26  was  six  mistakes. 

Of  course,  I  saw  also  some  examples  of  very  poor  teach¬ 
ing,  but  it  was  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
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My  somewhat  meagre  observation  of  German  schools 
was  supplemented  by  interviews  with  the  teachers  whose 
classes  I  visited.  I  also  received  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  from  Dr.  Hoefer  (Wiesbaden),  Dr.  Wittman 
(Heidelberg),  Dr.  Weber  (Mannheim),  Dr.  Erhardt  (Frei¬ 
burg),  Professor  E.  Suetterlin  (Freiburg  University),  and 
Schulrath  Schmidt  (Muenchen). 

I  shall  now  endeavor  to  sum  up  my  observations  in  the 
three  countries  I  visited  and  to  offer  a  few  suggestions. 

In  comparing  the  syllabi  of  the  various  foreign  schools 
I  find  that  the  work  in  modern  languages  is  progressively 
arranged  so  that  the  pupils  are  never  asked  to  do  more 
than  can  be  expected  from  them.  They  lay  stress  on  the 
mastery  of  a  limited  amount  of  knowledge,  on  quality  rather 
than  on  quantity. 

We,  in  our  New  York  schools,  attempt  far  too  much; 
we  never  give  our  pupils  the  joy  of  possession;  we  hurry 
them  on  from  difficult  tasks  to  more  difficult  tasks  with 
the  result  that  in  the  end  they  have  acquired  neither  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  language,  a  taste  for  foreign 
literature,  nor  a  desire  to  continue  their  studies  after  they 
leave  school.  In-  fact,  we  try  to  teach  them  in  one  term 
almost  as  much  as  European  schools  teach  their  pupils 
in  one  year.  I  found  that  in  English  and  German 
schools,  for  instance,  the  French  students  read  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Seiglidre  in  the  7th  year  of  the  course,  while  we  give 
it  to  our  classes  in  the  7th  or  8th  term,  that  is,  in  the  4th 
year.  Our  pupils  struggle  with  the  text,  but  I  doubt 
whether  they  enjoy  it. 

The  same  comparison  holds  good  between  the  study  of 
German  in  France  and  England  and  in  our  own  schools. 
In  Europe  the  classics  are  seldom  read  before  the  sixth 
year,  and  often  they  are  not  read  at  all,  but  we  read  '‘Wil¬ 
helm  Tell"  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  and  force  Gustav 
Freitag’s  difficult  prose  and  Heinrich  Kleists’  difficult, 
but  not  poetic,  Prinz  von  Homburg  on  our  fourth-year 
students,  instead  of  giving  them  moderately  difficult 
prose  and  poetry  which  they  can  really  appreciate  and  enjoy. 
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Some  years  ago  I  collected  material  for  a  paper  on  “Re¬ 
quirements  and  Achievements”  to  be  read  before  the 
modern  language  section  of  the  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  amount  of  reading  which  the  various  schools 
claimed  to  do  was  appalling  and  the  difficulty  of  the  texts 
chosen  for  the  various  classes  was  not  less  so.  Of  course 
we  are  forced  to  regulate  our  reading  according  to  the 
state  and  city  syllabi  and  have  to  consider  the  Regents’ 
examinations,  so  it  is  not  entirely  our  fault  if  we  attempt 
the  impossible  and,  of  course,  fail  to  attain  it. 

It  would,  in  my  mind,  help  to  improve  conditions  if, 
in  some  way,  representatives  of  the  French  and  German 
teachers  could  confer  with  the  state  inspector  of  modern 
languages  and  with  representatives  of  the  colleges  of  the 
state,  especially  Columbia  and  Cornell,  and  come  to  some 
understanding  as  to  what  can  be  expected  from  our  high 
school  pupils.  They  might  even  suggest  a  list  of  books 
to  be  used  during  the  course. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limit  of  this  report,  to  make 
a  comparison  between  the  training  and  licensing  of  the 
teaching  force  of  the  London  Board  Secondary  Schools 
and  of  the  secondary  schools  of  France  and  Germany, 
and  the  requirements  to  which  the  teachers  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages  in  our  New  York  City  high  schools  are  obliged  to 
conform.  This  question  of  the  training  and  licensing  of 
modern  language  teachers  has  been  taken  up,  for  the  State 
of  New  York,  by  the  State  Association  of  Modern  Language 
Teachers.  A  brief  review  of  the  situation,  however,  will 
not  be  out  of  place. 

The  London  Board  Secondary  Schools  secure  their  teach¬ 
ers  of  modern  languages  by  special  interviews  and  examina¬ 
tions.  Vacancies  are  advertised  and  candidates  fill  out 
regulation  blanks,  stating  among  other  things  their  train¬ 
ing  and  experience,  and  they  are  afterwards  examined  by  a 
committee,  consisting  of  a  specially  qualified  supervisor, 
the  headmaster  of  the  school  and  some  member  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  City  Council  Educational  Committee.  Teachers  are 
on  probation  for  one  year,  and  their  work  is  reported  four 
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times;  after  this  they  are  practically  permanently  ap¬ 
pointed.  As  there  are  comparatively  few  London  secondary 
schools,  and  as  the  salaries  are  fairly  good,  the  London 
City  Council  can  secure  well-trained  and  experienced 
teachers.  They  are  all  required  to  be  able  to  use  the  for¬ 
eign  tongue  in  their  teaching  but,  as  Mr.  Brereton  told  me, 
they  are  not  bound  to  any  particular  method  tho  they  are 
expected  to  be  progressive. 

In  New  York  City  we,  too,  have  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  secure  teachers  of  experience;  besides,  we  have  be¬ 
gun  to  train  graduates  of  colleges  by  instituting  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  “teachers-in-training.”  I  think,  however,  that  our 
methods  of  examining  candidates  and  of  training  teachers 
might  be  improved  in  some  respects. 

In  examining  candidates,  the  practical  test  supervised 
by  heads  of  departments  and  reported  to  the  board  of  ex¬ 
aminers,  should  comprise  two  periods  at  least,  one  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  new  grammatical  matter  so  as  to  show 
the  candidates’  power  of  developing  a  new  subject  properly, 
and  a  second  period  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a  read¬ 
ing  lesson,  so  as  to  show  to  what  extent  the  candidates 
possess  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  foreign  language. 

As  to  the  teachers-in-training,  the  time  allotted  for  the 
period  of  training  seems  to  me  altogether  too  limited;  it 
should  be  extended  to  at  least  one  year  if  not  to  three  terms. 
During  the  first  term,  the  teacher-in-training  might  teach 
for  one  period  a  day  and  observe  for  at  least  three  periods 
classes  of  different  grades.  He  might  teach  a  first  term 
class,  a  second  term  class  and  a  third  term  class  for  six 
weeks  each,  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  During  the  second  term,  the  teacher-in-train¬ 
ing  may  be  placed  in  complete  charge  of  one  class  and  may 
be  asked  to  observe  three  other  classes  of  various  grades. 
The  teaching  should  be  supervised  by  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  who  should  also  see  that  the  teacher-in-training 
supplements  his — or  her — college  studies  by  reading  books 
on  methods  of  teaching,  on  history  and  literature. 

The  head  of  a  department  is  entirely  unknown  in 
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France  and  Germany,  where  all  secondary  school  teachers, 
who  have  the  same  training,  are  considered  of  equal  stand¬ 
ing  and  where  their  rank  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  state  who  need  a  university  training  in  order 
to  obtain  their  positions. 

In  the  London  City  Council  Secondary  Schools,  however, 
one  teacher  acts  as  chairman,  primus  inter  pares,  but  with¬ 
out  having  either  the  duties,  the  responsibilities,  or  the 
privileges  of  a  head  of  department.  For  various  reasons 
the  head  of  department,  as  we  understand  the  term,  is  for 
the  present  at  least,  a  necessity.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  training  of  high  school  teachers  and  to 
the  resulting  difference  in  the  teaching  ability  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  department,  one  teacher  should  stand  at 
the  head  as  a  moderator,  guide,  and  advisor;  in  matters 
of  method  he  should  be  an  authority  so  as  to  assure  har¬ 
mony  in  ways  and  means  and  aims. 

The  question  of  method  is  one  of  great  importance.  As 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  is  still  a  mooted  question  in 
the  countries  I  visited  and  in  our  own  country  also. 

In  France  alone,  the  method  of  teaching  modern  languages 
(the  direct  method)  is  rigidly  prescribed,  but  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  adhered  to  in  practise. 

In  the  London  City  Council  Schools,  the  Central  Schools 
as  well  as  the  Secondary  Schools,  the  choice  of  books  and 
methods  is  left  to  the  teachers,  who,  as  I  observed,  do  not 
make  a  fetish  of  any  one  method  or  set  of  tenets,  but  who 
usually  follow  a  middle  course.  The  direct  method  is 
used  in  some  schools  in  the  elementary  classes,  but  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  it  is  used  depends  upon  the  individual  teacher. 

In  Germany  teachers  have  the  utmost  liberty  with¬ 
in  the  boundaries  mapped  out  by  the  Lehrplaene.  Not 
one  of  the  teachers  I  observed  or  interviewed  used  the  pure 
direct  method.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  very  few  of  them 
use  the  old  grammar  and  translation  method  in  their  work. 
The  majority  seem  to  be  eclectics  who  choose  the  best  part 
of  every  method. 

This  should  be  our  attitude  also.  We  should  be  pro- 
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gressive  without  being  too  radical,  or,  as  G.  Stanley  Hall 
puts  it:  “the  ideal  for  the  teacher  to  strive  toward  is  to 
know  all  methods  enough  to  use  the  best  elements  of  them 
all  by  turns,  but  to  resist  extremists  who  insist  that  there 
is  only  one  best  way  and  who  would  tie  them  down  to  any 
inexorable  and  exclusive  method,  altho  an  enthusiast  in 
any  does  often  accomplish  marvels.” 

In  our  New  York  City  High  Schools  the  teachers  are 
directed  to  use  progressive  methods  by  the  city  syllabus, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  teachers  all  over  the  city  are  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  reform  method.  How  far  the  mother  tongue 
should  be  excluded  from  the  classroom,  or  to  what  degree 
translation  from  the  foreign  language  and  into  the  foreign 
language  should  be  recommended,  are  questions  which 
should  be  decided  by  the  language  departments  in  the 
various  schools.  Of  course,  the  ideal  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind :  teach  a  foreign  language  as  a  living  language ; 
use  the  foreign  tongue  as  much  as  is  possible  and  as  far 
as  is  feasible,  but  do  not  make  a  fetish  of  any  method  or 
device. 

The  question  of  method  depends  not  only  upon  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  teacher,  but  also  upon  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
instruction,  the  time  given  to  this  instruction,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  upon  the  age  of  the  pupils  and  their  attitude 
towards  the  language  they  are  studying. 

In  Europe  the  proximity  of  the  various  countries,  the 
habit  of  traveling  into  nearby  foreign  countries  and  of 
frequently  having  foreign  visitors  in  one’s  own  country 
stimulate  the  acquisition  of  languages  as  a  means  of  inter¬ 
course.  This  stimulus  is  lacking  in  America;  with  us  the 
speaking  of  a  foreign  tongue  is  rather  a  means  to  an  end 
than  an  end  in  itself. 

In  Europe  the  pupils  begin  the  study  of  the  first  foreign 
language  at  the  age  of  nine  or,  perhaps,  eleven,  and  they 
continue  it  for  nine  (Germany)  or  at  least  for  six  years 
(France,  England).  Our  pupils  begin  when  they  are 
fourteen  years  old,  and  they  take  up  a  course  which  lasts 
four  years  at  most,  but  as  a  rule  only  three  years.  Besides, 
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“high  school  mortality”  is  so  great  that  there  are  only  half 
as  many  pupils  in  the  fifth  term  classes  as  in  the  first  term 
classes,  and  this  means  that  50  per  cent  of  the  students 
have  only  two  years  of  instruction  in  the  foreign  language. 

These  differences  between  the  schools  in  Europe  and  in 
our  own  city  affect  both  methods  and  results. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  complicates  matters. 
The  aim  of  European  education  is  to  train  young  people 
for  leadership;  the  aim  of  American  education  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  citizenship.  In  Europe  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  free,  altho  poor  children  may  obtain  scholar¬ 
ships  by  superior  work  and  retain  them  by  superior  work. 
With  us  every  child  who  is  graduated  from  the  elementary 
schools  has  a  right  to  a  secondary  education  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  free  including  textbooks  and  materials.  This  is 
in  harmony  with  our  American  conception  of  democracy 
and  the  rights  of  the  people,  a  conception  with  which 
I  am  heartily  in  sympathy.  But  I  should  like  to  add  that 
the  right  to  an  education  should  depend  in  some  measure 
upon  the  child’s  making  a  real  effort  to  avail  himself  to 
the  utmost  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  city. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  that  our  New  York  high  school 
pupils  are  mentally  wide  awake  and  eager  to  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunities  and  I  also  believe  that  the  re¬ 
sults  which  we  have  achieved  may  become  better  if  we: 
I.  Limit  ourselves  to  the  attainable.  2.  Strive  for  a  thoroly 
equipt  staff  of  teachers.  3.  Are  progressive  in  our  methods. 
4.  Impress  upon  our  pupils’  minds  the  fact  that  the 
right  to  go  to  high  school  must  be  correlated  with  the  duty 
of  making  a  proper  use  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
city. 

Altho  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fragmentary  nature  of 
this  report,  nevertheless  I  trust  that  it  may  prove  of  some 
benefit  to  the  teachers  of  modern  languages  in  our  New 
York  City  high  schools. 

Henry  Zick 

Wadleigh  High  School, 

New  York  City 
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THE  WAR  FROM  THE  SCHOOLROOM  WINDOW^ 
FOUR  POINTS  OF  VIEW 

I.  A  LESSON  OF  EMPIRE 

" . to  build  within  the  mind  of  man 

The  Empire  that  abides." 

This  is  to  prove  a  war  of  liberation,  if  the  aim  to  which 
the  best  thought  and  conscience  of  Europe  aspires  is  to 
be  of  any  avail.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  for  clear  truth  and 
justice  to  emerge  from  such  a  period  of  shock  and  struggle, 
of  deep  anxiety  and  horror,  we  hope  and  must  insistently 
demand  that  the  result  may  show  a  wide  discrediting  of 
the  whole  principle  of  national  dominance  without  the 
consent  of  the  dominium,  and  may  leave  the  way  open  for 
the  liberation  of  the  peoples,  not  only  from  each  other’s 
menace,  but  from  their  own  past  selves. 

We  can  expect  no  millennium  when  the  sore  and  ex¬ 
hausted  combataUts  come  first  to  patch  up  a  settlement; 
but  we  must  demand  such  a  settlement  as  will  make  possible 
the  further  development  of  a  true  comity  of  liberated 
nations.  The  settlement  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
adult  public  and  its  spokesman.  The  further  development 
will  be  for  the  rising  generation  to  evolve;  and  the  teachers 
of  today  will  be  largely  responsible  for  the  Europe  of  to¬ 
morrow.  They  are  training  a  generation  not  only  “for 
the  wise  maintenance  of  the  coming  peace,’’  but  also  for 
a  true  and  just  application  of  the  manifold  lessons  of  the 
present  time,  such  as  we  can  hardly  hope  to  see  fully  con¬ 
summated  in  the  near  future.  But  those  lessons  must 
be  taught.  Nations  forget  their  wars  too  easily;  the  truths 
so  luridly  lighted  up  by  the  immediate  conflagration  go 
unrecorded  and  fade  out  of  sight,  and  only  the  lower  passions 
‘  From  the  London  Times,  January  14,  1916. 
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persist,  of  vainglory  on  the  one  hand  and  smouldering 
resentment  on  the  other.  We  must  formulate;  and  we  must  ! 

formulate  in  the  schools.  The  truths  must  be  realized, 
that  their  realization  may  become  a  moulding  force  for 
the  future. 

How  is  this  to  be  done?  And  what  do  we  mean  by  the 
realization  of  a  truth  ?  It  is  by  no  means  essential  to  insti-  ' 

tute  special  classes  for  the  study,  in  simple  or  in  more 
advanced  ways,  of  the  philosophy  of  a  nation  at  war.  In-  1 

deed,  such  teaching  would  positively  suffer  in  having  j 

assigned  to  it  a  special  and  detached  place.  The  realiza-  j 

tion  of  a  truth,  as  distinct  from  the  giving  to  it  of  a  mere  1 

formal,  customary  assent,  means  seeing  it  in  vital,  organic 
relation  to  other  truths  already  realized  or  in  process  of 
realization.  Coordination  is  essential.  War  lessons  must 
be  correlated  with  other  lessons.  It  must  be  realized  how 
deeply  and  widely  rooted  are  the  laws  which  nations  have 
to  learn,  and  how  close  are  their  analogies  and  correspond¬ 
ences  with  the  laws  of  all  life.  We  will  mention  here  one 
or  two  typical  instances  of  connections  that  can  be  es¬ 
tablished  with  the  subjects  of  the  ordinary  curriculum;  but 
there  is  no  need  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  treatment.  The 
best  work  is  that  which  the  teacher  thinks  out  and  de¬ 
velops  for  himself,  according  to  the  powers  of  each  class 
and  the  opportunities  furnished  by  the  particular  stage 
of  the  subject  that  is  in  hand. 

Suppose  Old  Testament  history  to  be  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Again  and  again  national  dominance  is  condemned, 
by  precept  and  by  reasoning  from  bitter  experience,  more 
and  mo;-e  explicitly  as  greater  seers  and  thinkers  arise.  J 

Again,  Assyria,  Persia,  Macedon  in  succession  illustrate  ! 

the  inevitable  collapse  of  the  dominance-ideal.  (How  | 

does  our  Empire  differ  from  these?  the  teacher  will  ask.  i 

f 

How  have  we  erred  in  the  building  of  it,  and  how  far  are  ? 

we  now  realizing  in  it  the  principle  of  liberation,  so  as  to  1 

justify  its  further  existence?)  Then,  at  the  opening  of  j 

the  New  Testament,  it  can  be  shown  how  the  Hebrews  n 

reaped,  in  the  Herodian  visitation,  the  fruit  of  their  own  j 
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effort  for  dominance.  And  in  the  clear  and  sweet  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  fundamental  Christian  ethic,  liberation  is 
everywhere  the  note  that  rings  out.  Take  the  Greek 
ethic  again,  and  the  essential  truth  and  fineness  of  the 
attitude  of  the  greatest  Greeks  towards  Persia.  A  good 
study,  too,  can  be  made  of  the  way  in  which  Rome,  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  exclusively  dominant,  deteriorated 
by  corresponding  stages  into  decrepitude.  So — to  jump 
to  one  more  salient  historical  instance — there  is  the  study 
of  England’s  long-drawn-out  attempt  to  dominate  France, 
and  of  the  lessons  which  the  nation  had  to  learn  from  that 
mistake. 

From  the  very  different  region  of  natural  science  we  can 
draw  fresh  justification  for  the  new  spirit  that  is  creeping 
into  our  national  consciousness.  Biology  shows  that, 
in  the  long  run,  the  fighting  types  go  under;  each  in  turn 
becomes  obsolete,  falls  into  a  cnl-de-sac  of  evolution  and 
perishes,  while  the  progressive  types  are  those  that  fight 
when  they  must  but  whose  primary  vital  aim  is  towards 
peaceful  possession  of  their  needs  and  free  upward  develop¬ 
ment  for  their  kind.  The  whole  trend  of  the  rising  scale 
of  life  is  towards  the  finding  of  a  modus  vivcndi  and  of  an 
escape  from  the  recurring  vicious  circle  of  aggression, 
defence  and  counter-aggression;  life  rises  in  proportion 
to  its  power  of  becoming  more  and  more  free  for  the  con¬ 
structive  struggle  to  use  its  environment  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  Specialized  aggressive  types  are  exfoliated,  and 
in  due  time  shrivel  off;  while  specialized  defensive  types 
(such  as  the  mollusc,  and  later  in  biological  history,  the 
crustacean)  make  of  their  shells  a  permanent  check  upon 
further  advance  in  the  scale  of  being.  Progressive  life  has 
to  find  out  a  more  excellent  way.  This  is  a  rather  abstract 
instance  of  a  point  of  view  which  may  be  applied;  but 
the  details  of  its  application,  dependent  as  they  will  be 
upon  the  region  of  the  subject  which  is  being  covered,  will 
occur  readily  to  the  mind  of  the  teacher. 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  these  necessarily  terse 
and  generalized  suggestions  of  method  imply  a  treatment 
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that  is  possible  only  with  advanced  classes;  the  task  of 
simplification  for  children — even  for  quite  young  children — 
is  by  no  means  insuperable.  The  writer  of  this  knows 
by  experience  that  the  reduction  of  the  great  issues  raised 
by  this  war  to  their  simplest  human  terms  is  an  exercise 
well  repaid  by  the  keen  interest  and  intelligence  it  evokes 
from  a  junior  class;  and  well  repaid,  also,  by  the  touch¬ 
stone  it  supplies  for  distinguishing  the  true  metal.  What 
one  can  tell  to  children  of  national  hopes,  and  not  be  ashamed 
is  what  a  people  can  best  trust  among  its  aims  and  aspira¬ 
tions. 

II.  TEACHING  PATRIOTISM 

Wliat,  then,  are  children  to  be  taught  about  the  war, 
not  merely  what  facts,  but  what  principles,  so  that  they 
may  form  a  right  judgment  upon  it  and  upon  all  other  wars 
in  which  their  country  may  be  engaged?  The  principle  is 
the  important  thing.  Get  that  right  and  the  teaching 
will  be  right.  Get  that  wrong  and  the  teacher,  however 
patriotic  he  may  feel,  will  be  poisoning  the  minds  of  his 
pupils.  It  is  not  his  duty,  as  a  teacher,  to  communicate 
to  them  his  own  natural  moods — the  anger  against  the 
Germans  which  we  must  all  feel  at  times,  the  instinctive 
hatred  of  enemy  for  enemy,  the  instinctive  pride  in  our  own 
victories,  which  every  boy  feels  in  the  victories  of  his  own 
school  over  another.  These  things  do  not  need  teaching, 
they  come  naturally ;.  and  the  teacher  who  teaches  them  is 
wasting  his  own  time  or  doing  worse.  Yet  there  is  a  patriot¬ 
ism  that  can  be  taught  and  ought  to  be  taught,  a  patriotism 
that  leads  to  duty,  not  to  boasting  or  hatred;  and  a  teacher 
can  have 'a  clear  idea  of  this  patriotism  in  his  mind  and 
can  present  it  to  his  pupils  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  patriotism  which  may  help  to  ruin 
their  country  even  thru  their  own  heroic  deeds. 

I'he  patriotism  which  is  sane  and  modest,  and  not  the 
less  passionate  for  that,  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  love 
which  we  have  for  our  parents.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  natural 
affection;  and  we  owe  it,  and  the  duty  it  imposes  upon  us, 
to  our  country  as  to  our  parents.  It  is  our  duty  to  defend 
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our  country  when  it  is  threatened,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  protect 
our  parents  from  want.  But  just  as  we  know  our  parents 
are  imperfect  human  beings,  so  we  ought  to  know  that  our 
country  consists  of  imperfect  human  beings.  Both  may 
do  wrong,  and  we  are  not  then  to  maintain  that  they  do 
right  because  they  are  our  parents  or  our  country.  And, 
as  no  sensible  or  well-bred  man  would  go  about  boasting 
that  his  parents  surpast  all  other  parents,  so  we  ought  not 
to  boast  thus  of  our  country.  It  is  mere  vulgar  egotism 
to  believe  that  your  country  must  be  the  finest  in  the  world 
because  it  is  yours.  That  can  not  be  true  of  every  country, 
and  who  are  you  to  judge  among  them  all  and  give  the  prize 
to  your  own  ?  Patriotism  is  the  desire  to  make  your  country, 
not  the  belief  that  it  is,  the  best  country  in  the  world. 
Pure,  unselfish  love  does  not  insist  upon  excellence  in  its 
object;  and  the  more  egotism  there  is  in  love  the  less  love 
there  is  in  it.  Those  who  are  ready  to  fight  and  die  for 
England  now  are  ready  because  she  is  their  mother,  not 
because  they  believe  that  she  is  the  finest  country  in  the 
world.  If  that  were  their  reason,  every  man  of  clear  judg¬ 
ment  and  detachment  would  lose  his  patriotism  or  be  shaken 
in  it.  For  it  is,  at  least,  a  very  doubtful  question  whether 
England  is  the  finest  country  in  all  respects;  and  if  teachers 
are  to  tell  their  pupils  that  it  is,  they  will  have  to  take  a 
great  many  things  for  granted. 

We  are  always  being  told,  now,  that  the  Germans  believe 
their  country  to  be  in  all  things  the  finest  country  in  the 
world.  They  have  a  passionate  religious  patriotism  which 
has  urged  them  to  self-sacrifice  and  heroism,  but  also  to 
what  crimes  and  follies!  Therefore  the  teacher  needs  to 
make  it  clear  to  his  pupils  that  patriotism  is  not  religion 
and  can  be  no  substitute  for  it.  It  is  not  a  virtue  to  think 
your  country  right  if  it  happens  to  be  wrong,  or  to  harbor 
any  delusions  about  it  whatever.  It  is  a  virtue  only  to 
love  your  country  for  what  it  is  and  in  gratitude  for  what 
you  owe  to  it,  and  to  do  your  duty  by  it  as  you  would  by 
your  parents,  with  love  but  not  with  egotistic  pride. 
Teachers  should  not  tell  their  pupils  that  England  stands 
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in  the  war  for  all  that  is  holy  and  good  and  Germany  for 
all  that  is  wicked.  To  say  that  is  to  make  a  religion  of 
patriotism  and  a  partisan  of  God.  Our  business  is  not  to 
assume  that  God  is  with  us,  but  to  wage  war  and  to  aim  at 
peace  according  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  will  of  God. 
A  country  in  this  is  like  an  individual;  if  it  believes  that  it 
is  perfectly  wise  and  good  to  start  with,  it  is  sure  to  do  many 
things  that  are  foolish  and  wicked.  Its  duty  is  to  try 
to  be  wise  and  good;  and  the  duty  of  every  member  of  it 
is  to  contribute  as  much  wisdom  and  goodness  as  he  can 
to  the  whole,  not  to  assume  that  his  country  is  a  perfect 
abstraction  which  needs  from  him  merely  what  little  en¬ 
couragement  his  boasting  and  flattery  can  give  it.  That 
is  what  children  need  to  be  taught  about  patriotism,  so 
that  we  may  not  blindly  hate  our  enemies  and  in  doing  so 
fall  as  blindly  into  their  worst  errors. 

III.  FRENCH  SCHOOLMASTERS  TODAY 

Thirty  thousand  teachers  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
active  fighting  forces  of  France.  Of  this  number  2,057 
fell  in  the  first  year  of  war.  Nearly  8,000  have  been  wounded 
or  taken  prisoner.  Seven  hundred  have  been  mentioned 
in  dispatches,  45  have  been  decorated  with  the  “Legion 
of  Honor,”  52  with  the  '‘Afedaille  Militaire/’  nine  with 
the  “Order  of  St.  George.”  This  in  brief  is  a  year’s  achieve¬ 
ment  of  French  school  teachers  at  the  front.  All  ranks  and 
grades  are  herein  represented;  and  it  is  significant  that 
nearly  every  one  of  them  answering  the  call  to  arms  elected 
to  join  the  troops  in  the  field  rather  than  to  remain  in  the 
rear  occupied  with  administrative  duties. 

Quite  as  brilliant  is  the  record  of  those  teachers,  over¬ 
taken  by  the  tide  of  war,  who  for  over  a  year  have  remained 
at  their  posts  in  the  districts  still  held  by  the  invader. 
Tho  no  statistics  are  compiled,  it  is  known  that  many 
have  been  shot  by  the  enemy  in  endeavoring  to  protect 
the  interests  of  France;  others  have  been  removed  as 
hostages  to  Germany,  while  still  others  have  been  killed 
while  performing  their  humble  duties.  When,  at  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  all  civil  authorities  have  evacuated 
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a  town,  the  French  school  teacher  is  expected  to  remain 
to  safeguard  the  civil  population.  To  him  falls  the  duty 
of  negotiating  with  the  German  military  authorities,  of 
bargaining  with  them  in  regard  to  proper  payment  for  goods 
requisitioned  and  of  performing  all  the  functions  of  ad¬ 
ministrator,  at  the  same  time  of  keeping  up  the  courage 
and  high  sense  of  patriotic  discipline  among  the  stricken 
inhabitants — and  even,  if  possible,  holding  classes  as  usual. 

Behind  the  firing  line  the  tasks  of  the  teachers  who  for 
reasons  of  age  or  infirmity  are  not  mobilized  are  almost 
as  arduous.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  schoolhouse 
in  the  country  districts  at  once  became  the  rallying  centre 
of  the  community.  It  is  the  school  teacher  who  twice 
daily  receives  the  official  communiques ;  and  in  small,  out- 
of-the-way  places,  where  newspapers  are  rare,  he  copies 
them  in  his  own  handwriting,  to  be  distributed  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  More  often  he  reads  them  aloud  to  the  assembled 
villagers,  comments  on  the  military  operations,  and  keeps 
the  community  intelligently  informed  about  the  course 
of  the  war.  He  reads  and  writes  the  letters  for  the  illiterate, 
receives  notices  of  the  deaths  of  relatives  of  the  people 
of  his  district  killed  in  action,  arranges  the  forwarding  of 
packages  to  the  front  and  to  prisoners  of  war.  It  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  school  teachers  of  France  that 
before  the  end  of  the  winter  campaign  of  last  year  over 
500,000  woolen  mufflers,  pairs  of  socks,  mittens,  etc.,  were 
made  and  forwarded  to  the  troops  in  the  field.  Under 
their  initiative  many  schoolhouses  have  been  turned  into 
'' garderies"  (play-rooms),  where  the  smaller  children  of  the 
community  are  kept  while  their  mothers  and  elder  sisters 
are  at  work  in  the  field  or  factory.  These  children,  whose 
ages  range  from  ten  months  to  six  years,  are  cared  for  from 
early  morning  until  nightfall.  They  are  given  three  good 
meals,  and  are  often  provided  with  clothing  collected  by 
the  teachers.  The  work  receives  no  subvention  from  the 
state,  and  is  supported  entirely  by  funds  which  the  school 
teacher  is  able  to  collect.  They  further  instituted  the 
Noel  du  soldat,  to  provide  Christmas  presents  for  the  troops 
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in  the  field,  a  penny  from  each  child  bringing  over  £20,000; 
while  the  teachers  themselves  all  over  France  agreed  to 
give  at  least  2  per  cent  of  their  monthly  salary  for  Red 
Cross  and  similar  purposes. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  nearly  half  the  teaching 
staff  of  France  was  called  to  the  colors  in  the  first  days  of 
the  war,  and  that  many  of  the  schoolhouses  and  over  half 
the  more  important  school  buildings  in  the  chief  cities  of 
the  country  were  requisitioned  by  the  military  authorities 
for  hospital  purposes,  the  schools  have  been  able  to  carry  on 
their  work,  A  call  for  volunteer  instructors  met  with 
surprizing  results.  In  one  school  a  judge  gives  the  Latin 
lessons.  In  another  a  prefect  has  taken  charge  of  the  courses 
in  German,  a  dentist  teaches  natural  science,  and  an  artist, 
an  hotel-keeper,  a  chemist,  and  a  bookkeeper  have  joined 
the  teaching  staffs.  Competent  substitutes  were  every¬ 
where  found  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  absent  instructors, 
so  that  with  the  opening  of  the  new  school  year  conditions 
were  again  nearly  normal,  as  the  military  authorities  have, 
whenever  possible,  evacuated  the  school  buildings. 

If  we  look  for  the  causes  of  the  stoic  confidence  to  be 
found  thruout  France  and  of  the  firm  belief  that  victory 
will  be  achieved,  the  r61e  of  the  school  teacher  in  bringing 
about  this  point  of  view  can  not  be  overestimated.  The 
Germans  are  accustomed  to  proclaim  that  their  battles 
are  won  in  the  classroom,  and  that  the  victories  in  the 
field  are  a  logical  result  of  the  brilliant  and  solid  founda¬ 
tions  of  German  education.  France  today  can  boast  of 
an  even  more  remarkable  achievement.  Every  school 
teacher  thruout  France  has  become  the  interpreter  of  the 
ideals  and  aims  of  the  Allies.  He  has  made  the  people 
realize  the  broader  issues  of  the  war,  and  the  need  for  pa¬ 
tience  in  hours  of  defeat  and  for  still  greater  fortitude  until 
the  final  victory. 

IV.  WHAT  GERMAN  CHILDREN  ARE  TAUGHT 
(from  a  correspondent  in  GERMANY) 

“War  and  courage  have  accomplished  greater  things 
than  love  for  one’s  fellowmen.”  Nietzsche’s  phrase,  which 
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had  great  influence  on  the  thinkers  of  the  modern  Germany, 
is  today  being  handed  down  to  the  coming  generation  with  a 
fresh  and  immediate  significance.  War  glorified,  the 
one  ultimate  and  vital  aim  of  life — this  is  the  lesson  that 
millions  of  German  schoolboys  are  daily  listening  to 
this  is  the  text  of  lectures  delivered  from  numberless  plat¬ 
forms  and  pulpits.  “War  is  the  great  educator.”  “With¬ 
out  war  the  world  would  wallow  in  materialism.”  “Peace 
is  a  dream,  not  even  a  lovely  dream.” 

These  are  a  few  ideas  that  German  teachers  are  putting 
in  the  minds  of  their  pupils.  In  the  schoolrooms  thruout 
the  Empire  today  the  true  meaning  of  the  Great  War  is 
being  interpreted  according  to  this  point  of  view.  Pupils 
are  being  taught  that  this  war  had  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
Germany,  it  is  argued,  has  developed  so  rapidly  during  the 
past  fifty  years  thru  the  might  of  German  arms,  German 
industry  and  German  intelligence  that  she  was  destined  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  enemies  jealous  of  her  growing 
power.  German  children  are  being  told  that  fifty  years 
ago  Germany  began  to  assert  herself  by  the  conquest  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  (that  old  German  State)  in  1864.  This 
beginning  of  the  struggle  for  German  unity  was  continued 
in  1866,  and  the  first  stage  completed  in  1870  by  the  creation 
of  the  German  Empire  under  the  hegemony  of  Prussia. 
Even  in  those  days  England  looked  askance  on  the  growing 
power  of  Germany.  It  is  being  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
young  Germany  that  the  hatred  of  neighboring  states 
grew  apace  with  the  increase  of  German  naval,  military 
and  industrial  power.  Germany  did  everything  to  keep 
the  peace  of  the  world,  but  was  attacked  on  all  frontiers, 
and  is  now  fighting  a  defensive  war  for  the  outraged  honor 
of  the  Fatherland. 

These  ideas,  current  in  Germany  at  large,  are  being 
ground  into  the  minds  of  the  next  generation  with  all  the 
thoroness  of  the  German  method  by  her  leading  educators. 
The  German  schoolboy  is  being  taught  by  his  elders  that 
the  peoples  of  all  other  nations — not  Allied— are  cowardly 
liars  and  slanderers,  and  that  Germany  alone  stands  for 
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truth  and  righteousness  and  relies  on  the  strength  of  Ger¬ 
man  arms  to  vindicate  German  virtues  and  ideals.  Every¬ 
thing  foreign  must  go.  Nowhere  has  this  “anti-foreign” 
rage  been  more  virulently  in  evidence  than  in  the  class¬ 
room.  The  Verdeutschungsbewegung  (Germanizing  move¬ 
ment)  has  gone  to  such  limits  that  many  German  peda¬ 
gogues  even  declare  that  it  is  a  sign  of  slavish  weakness  on 
the  part  of  Germans  to  learn  to  speak  foreign  tongues,  to 
act,  to  think  like  English  or  French  men.  “A  German 
must  shave  his  head  in  order  to  remain  a  German  when 
living  abroad,  so  rapidly  does  he  assimilate  the  customs 
and  manners  of  other  peoples,”  a  well-known  German  re¬ 
marked  to  me  with  much  bitterness.  But  the  Germans 
will  see  to  it,  so  they  declare,  that  their  children  shall  not 
in  the  future  be  the  slaves  of  any  foreign  race. 

National  unity,  according  to  the  German  dogma,  can 
be  maintained  only  by  the  awakening  of  a  feeling  of  national 
pride  in  the  hearts  of  every  young  child.  German  schools 
have  become  schools  of  patriotism,  where  duty  to  the  state, 
abnegation  and  sacrifice  of  the  individual  will  to  the  need 
of  the  state  are  exalted  above  all  other  virtues.  The 
German  youth  is  being  taught  that  the  State’s  right  and 
duty  is  to  control  not  merely  the  actions,  but  even  the 
thoughts  of  her  subjects.  The  individual  shall  cease  to 
exist,  and  in  his  place  rises  the  mighty  “Germania,”  the 
product  of  a  united  people.  “We  are  not  on  earth  to  be 
happy,  but  to  fulfil  our  obligations;”  Bismarck’s  words  are 
given  a  new  significance.  The  German  instructor  is  teach¬ 
ing  his  classes  that  the  Germans  are  fighting  like  heroes 
against  Handler,  as  warriors  against  mercenaries,  as 
people  in  arms,  whom  foreigners  are  wont  to  call  slaves  of 
a  militarist  regime,  against  the  slaves  of  Mammon  (England), 
of  empty  love  of  prowess  (France)  and  of  the  knout  (Russia). 

Doctrines  such  as  these,  imprest  on  the  mind  of  youth, 
can  not  fail  to  breed  a  spirit  of  malice  and  hatred  towards 
Germany’s  many  enemies  of  today,  which  will  not  only 
endure  but  will  hinder  all  plans  of  permanent  peace.  In 
no  country  has  the  government  more  direct  control  over 
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education  than  in  Germany.  In  no  country  are  academic 
influences  so  subservient  to  political  programmes.  And 
it  would  appear  to  be  the  aim  of  the  German  authorities 
to  create  a  spirit  of  uncompromising  Chauvinism  in  the 
hearts  of  the  coming  generation. 


VIII 


DISCUSSION 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  FOR  PAPER  MAKERS 

HOW  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE  IS  TRAINING  MEN  FOR  THE 

PAPER  INDUSTRY 

There  are  times  in  the  life  of  every  business  or  other  or¬ 
ganization  when  one  man  must  take  the  place  of  another. 
The  new  man  should  be  adapted,  fitted  and  trained  for  his 
new  position.  All  three  of  these  points  influence  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  man.  Aptness  and  fitness  are  personal  charac¬ 
teristics  which  may  be  developed  by  training.  Training 
may  be  had  by  experience  or  education  or  both. 

The  men  who  have  come  to  be  leaders  in  business  and 
industry  possest  a  peculiar  fitness  which  in  the  school  of 
experience  grew  into  power.  They  developed  with  their 
business  and  knew  each  phase  of  it  from  intimate  associa¬ 
tion.  Commercial  life  has  now  become  so  complex  that  it 
is  practically  impossible  for  one  man  to  know  each  depart¬ 
ment  and  function  of  his  own  business  at  first  hand,  not  to 
mention  the  many  associated  subjects,  such  as  transporta¬ 
tion,  commercial  law,  and  other  points  with  which  he  should 
be  acquainted.  It  is  here  that  the  college  may  best  serve 
the  business  world  as  there  is  no  better  means  than  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  college  education  for  giving  a  man  a  broad 
outlook.  The  student  in  a  course  of  study  such  as  will 
be  described  gets  a  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  and  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  relations  and  interdependence  of  facts 
and  factors  that  many  business  men  of  the  old  school  never 
dreamed  were  even  distantly  associated.  For  instance, 
who  w’ould  have  thought  a  few  years  ago,  of  the  advantage 
of  Spanish  to  a  bank  clerk,  of  cost  accounting  to  a  mechan¬ 
ical  engineer,  or  of  political  economy  to  a  paper  maker? 
The  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  now  appreciated  and 
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valued  by  the  business  world  and  the  best  way  to  get  it  is 
by  going  to  college. 

The  paper  industry  in  America  has  reached  a  point 
where  careful  scientific  management  and  control  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  its  profitableness.  This  condition  calls  for 
young  men  with  scientific  training  and  a  special  knowledge 
of  the  industry,  to  fill  the  places  of  responsibility. 

Most  of  the  men  now  in  charge  of  mills  and  in  other  re¬ 
sponsible  positions  are  native  Americans  who  began  with 
a  simple  job  in  the  mill  or  office  when  the  business  was  small 
and  by  shifting  around  were  able  to  become  familiar  with 
every  process  and  operation.  The  margin  of  profit  was 
greater  then  than  now  and  scientific  management  and  auto¬ 
matic  regulating  and  recording  devices  were  unknown  and 
scientific  training  unnecessary.  Very  few  American  boys 
now  take  these  positions  of  low  pay  and  hard  work  in  the 
hope  of  becoming  a  superintendent  or  manager.  This  work 
is  done  more  and  more  by  a  type  of  foreigner  who  rarely 
has  the  capability  to  be  even  a  foreman.  With  such  labor 
the  use  of  automatic  apparatus  has  become  an  important 
factor  in  manufacturing  operations.  The  proper  use  of 
these  scientific  instruments  and  the  scientific  planning  and 
control  of  processes  is  hardly  possible  except  by  men  with 
a  scientific  training. 

The  University  of  Maine  was  the  first  college  to  appreciate 
this  state  of  affairs  and  in  February,  1913,  began  to  give 
instruction  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  paper  pulp. 
This  beginning  has  grown  into  a  separate  curriculum  of 
four  years’  work,  based  on  and  including  the  well-established 
courses  fundamental  to  chemical  engineering. 

Among  the  fundamental  chemical  and  engineering  sub¬ 
jects  included  in  the  curriculum  are:  Organic,  physical 
and  analytical  chemistry,  physics,  and  subjects  in  mechan¬ 
ical  and  electrical  engineering.  Many  subjects  of  a  broad¬ 
ening  and  cultural  character  are  included,  such  as  English, 
economics,  modern  language,  factory  organization,  and  others. 
These  subjects  are  not  frills  but  essential  parts  of  a  well- 
balanced  education. 

The  students  learn  much  of  the  actual  making  of  paper 
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and  paper  pulp  and  of  the  scientific  principles  on  which  the 
industry  is  largely  based.  The  pulp  and  paper  making 
machines  are  small  but  real  and  the  processes  are  conducted 
in  the  laboratory  as  they  are  in  the  mill. 

In  the  several  courses  on  the  making  of  pulp  the  student 
attends  lectures  on  the  mechanical,  soda,  sulfite  and  sulfate 
processes  of  pulp  manufacture,  with  special  attention  to  the 
factors  affecting  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  product, 
the  manufacture  of  chlorine  by  electricity,  the  bleaching  of 
pulp  and  the  machinery  used  in  the  pulp  mill.  Laboratory 
work  affords  practise  in  analyzing  sulfur,  lime,  pyrites  and 
bleaching  powder,  and  in  making  paper  pulp.  A  part 
of  the  laboratory  time  is  spent  in  one  of  the  pulp  mills  near 
by,  working  as  “spare  hand.”  The  pulp  and  paper  mills 
in  the  vicinity  make  a  great  variety  of  products  and  are  most 
cordial  in  cooperating  with  the  university.  Courses  in 
bleaching  and  coloring  pulp  are  also  given.  In  the  former 
a  study  is  made  of  the  influence  of  such  factors  as  tempera¬ 
ture  and  pressure  on  the  process  and  product,  and  in  the  latter 
the  student  works  out  color  formulas,  compares  dyestuffs  and 
makes  small  amounts  of  paper  to  match  colored  samples. 

The  instruction  in  paper  making  also  involves  both  study 
and  practise,  beginning  with  a  textbook  and  lecture  course 
on  the  mechanism  and  operation  of  paper  mill  machinery. 
This  is  followed  by  a  lecture  course  on  paper  manufacture, 
the  history  of  the  industry,  cellulose,  its  properties  and  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  mill,  raw  materials  and  processes  used  in  making 
paper  and  properties  of  paper.  In  the  complementary 
laboratory  course  the  student  again  “gets  his  hands  in  it.” 
The  class  is , organized  so  that  each  in  turn  acts  as  foreman, 
beaterman,  chemist,  loftman  or  millwright.  This  gives 
the  student  a  taste  of  responsibility  and  experience  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  “bossing”  a  piece  of  work.  Rags  are  boiled,  washed 
and  bleached  and  paper  is  made  from  all  the  standard 
raw  materials.  The  sheets  are  seven  by  nine  inches,  made 
on  hand  molds  such  as  all  paper  makers  used  till  1800. 
The  students  have  made  white  and  colored  papers,  writing 
and  wrapping  papers,  news,  book  and  blotting  papers  in 
lots  of  ten  pounds  at  a  time. 
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One  of  the  important  features  of  the  paper  and  pulp 
curriculum  is  that  each  student  is  expected  to  spend  at 
least  one  undergraduate  vacation  in  a  pulp  or  paper  mill. 
He  puts  on  overalls,  gets  more  or  less  dirty,  takes  orders 
from  a  foreman  and  gets  about  two  dollars  a  day.  He 
learns  a  lot  about  human  nature,  of  what  a  man  may  be 
expected  to  do,  of  his  own  unimportance  and  of  relative 
values.  His  experience  is  a  part  of  his  education  and  he  is 
always  much  the  better  for  it. 

The  university  has  a  paper-testing  equipment  that  is 
very  nearly  complete  and  the  students  are  taught  the  use 
of  each  instrument  and  to  interpret  the  result  of  the  test. 
Each  sample  is  tested  in  a  number  of  ways,  altho  some  papers 
must  reach  a  standard  in  a  particular  property,  as  news¬ 
paper  in  tensile  strength,  wrapping  in  bursting  strength, 
writing  in  resistance  to  penetration  of  ink.  All  papers  are 
examined  microscopically  for  the  kind  of  fibers  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  each  and  analyzed  chemically  for  loading,  sizing, 
and  like  properties.  For  example,  a  student  is  given  a 
sample  of  writing  paper.  He  reports  on  the  various  tests 
and  then  calculates  the  amount  of  rag,  wood  pulp,  size, 
and  such  for  iooq  pounds  of  paper  to  duplicate  the  sample. 

The  senior  students  each  year  make  a  special  study  of  a 
selected  process,  such  as  boiling,  beating  or  sizing.  The 
equipment  of  the  pulp  and  paper  and  other  laboratories 
is  used  for  thesis  work  and  for  the  investigation  of  special 
features  and  problems  of  the  industry  as  well  as  for  in¬ 
structional  purposes.  The  several  engineering  laboratories 
are  also  available. 

The  university  looks  forward  to  the  possession  of  a  model 
paper  mill  of  semi-commercial  size,  such  as  that  with  which 
the  progressive,  enthusiastic  and  generous  paper  makers 
and  paper  machinery  builders  of  Germany  have  equipt 
the  excellent  schools  of  paper  making  at  Darmstadt  and 
Eberswalde. 

Several  of  the  young  men  to  graduate  in  June  have 
already  accepted  good  positions. 

J.  Newell  Stephenson 

University  of  Maine 
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The  appointment  of  teachers  in  cities — Frank  Washington  Ballou — Vol. 

II,  Harvard  Studies  in  Education.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1915.  225  p.  $1.50. 

A  volume  of  202  pages — An  introduction  by  the  author; 
Chapter  I,  Evolution  of  the  present  appointive  agencies; 
Chapter  II,  Present  methods  of  appointing  teachers  in  cities; 
Chapter  III,  The  significance  of  the  present  methods  of 
appointing  teachers;  Chapter  IV,  Eligibility,  qualifications 
and  methods  of  determining  them  in  selected  cities ;  Chapter 
VI,  City  boards  of  education,  their  size,  membership  and 
committee  organization;  Chapter  VII,  Changes  in  the  size 
of  boards  of  education,  in  methods  of  selecting  members, 
and  in  their  term  of  office  in  twenty-eight  cities,  from 
1893  to  1913;  Chapter  VIII,  The  selection  of  the  city 
superintendent  of  schools,  tenure  and  salary;  Chapter  IX, 
Summary  and  conclusions — a  constructive  plan  for  ap¬ 
pointing  teachers. 

A  handbook  giving  experience  and  customs  of  a  classified 
list  of  cities  which  can  not  fail  to  be  valuable  to  the  student. 
The  book  bears  upon  its  title  page  the  date  1915,  yet  the 
statistics  used  are  those  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1912.  St.  Paul  changed  its  method  of 
handling  the  school  situation  nearly  two  years  ago,  but  the 
change  has  escaped  the  eye  of  the  author.  The  volume 
is  marred,  too,  by  an  inaccurate  report  of  conditions  in  a 
New  England  city  and  questionable  interpretation  there¬ 
from. 

The  remedies  proposed  for  existing  evils  are  not  con¬ 
vincing.  The  extension  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  in  any  city  merely  lessens  the  number 
of  conflicts,  but  intensifies  the  pressure.  The  remedy,  too, 
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runs  athwart  the  experience  of  the  business  world  as  well  as 
that  of  the  race.  A  far  better  tenure  can  be  secured  by  a 
clause  used  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  i.  e.,  “The  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  shall  hold  his  office  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Board  of  Education;  he  may  be  removed  at  any  time, 
two- thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Board  voting  in  the 
affirmative.” 

The  author  proposes  in  Chapter  IX  a  tentative  standard¬ 
ization  of  methods  of  appointing  teachers  in  the  larger 
cities.  This  solution  of  the  question,  tho  admirably  pre¬ 
sented,  will  not  appeal,  except  from  the  standpoint  of  ex¬ 
pediency,  to  those  who  are  in  touch  with  the  problem.  The 
author  is  to  be  complimented,  however,  for  his  tentative 
plan  which  is  an  excellent  piece  of  constructive  work. 
He  has  pointed  clearly  to,  and  indicated  accurately,  the 
trend  which  the  solution  of  the  problem  should  take. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  Oberlehrer.  William  Setchel  Learned.  Cambridge,  1914.  Harvard 

University  Press,  p.  xiv  d-  150. 

The  Oberlehrer  marks  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  Harvard 
Educational  Studies,  and  marks  it  auspiciously.  Besides 
the  benefit  of  a  rather  exhaustive  investigation  of  source 
material  bearing  on  his  subject.  Dr.  Learned  has  had  the 
advantage  of  two  years,  intimate  contact  with  German 
secondary  schools  and  teachers. 

The  first  chapter  pictures  the  plight  of  the  early  school¬ 
master,  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  During  this  period,  when  the  schools  were  com¬ 
pletely  dominated  by  the  church,  the  secondary  teacher 
had  no  social  status  and  no  more  than  a  pittance  in  the 
way  of  financial  remuneration.  The  teaching  position 
in  the  secondary  school  was  merely  a  stepping  stone  for 
the  more  able  or  fortunate  aspirants  to  the  clergy.  It  was 
a  permanent  position  for  only  those  who  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  rejected  for  the  more  respectable  positions 
in  the  church  service. 

In  the  second  chapter  is  considered  the  secondary  school 
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and  the  Oberlehrer  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  in  the 
nineteenth  century  up  to  1871.  In  the  first  part  of  this 
period  the  “new  humanism”  was  born.  The  great  educa¬ 
tional  leader  of  this  period,  Friedrich  August  Wolf,  scorned 
the  church  as  a  controlling  force  in  education,  and  in  co¬ 
operation  wdth  Humboldt,  endeavored  to  establish  a  national 
educational  ideal  in  the  field  of  secondary  education.  Greek 
was  for  a  time  made  to  live  and  minister  to  the  social  and 
inspirational  needs  of  youth.  Toward  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  however,  the  teaching  again  degenerated 
into  a  grammatical,  dissection  process.  The  school,  tho 
at  that  time  already  a  state  institution,  lost  connection 
with  national  life  and  became  estranged  from  popular 
interests.  The  narrowness  of  aim  in  secondary  education 
just  following  the  middle  of  the  century  was  due  to  the 
domination  by  the  universities,  which  became  as  complete 
as  that  of  the  church  had  been  earlier. 

The  enviable  and  steadily  improving  condition  of  the 
Oberlehrer  during  the  third  period  (1871  to  the  present) 
is  founded  upon  three  principal  developments;  the  rise 
of  the  realschule  and  the  realgymnasien  and  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  increased  attention  to  the  more  modern  studies  in 
the  gymnasien,  at  the  expense  of  the  older  humanities; 
the  realization  on  the  part  of  secondary  teachers  that  they 
have  a  peculiar  work,  distinct  from  the  advanced  scholar¬ 
ship  and  research  of  the  universities;  and  the  recognition 
by  the  state  of  the  Oberlehrerstand  as  socially  and  financially 
on  a  par  with  the  profession  of  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  author  realizes  that  the  high  school  of  America  is 
not  quite  comparable  to  the  German  secondary  school, 
either  in  the  scope  of  its  work  (in  as  much  as  the  latter 
carries  its  students  to  a  point  intermediate  between  the 
advancement  of  the  high  school  and  the  college  in  America) 
or  still  less  in  its  social  setting.  Nevertheless,  he  thinks 
that  some  valuable  suggestions  may  be  gained  by  American 
high  school  teachers  from  a  study  of  the  German  Oberlehrer. 
He  finds  much  desirable  freedom  and  initiative  among  Amer¬ 
ican  high  school  teachers  that  is  lacking  in  Germany.  Still, 
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there  is  in  Germany  a  dignity  and  a  respect  for  the  work 
that  is  hardly  yet  known  in  America.  German  secondary 
teachers  attained,  as  early  as  1810,  a  collective  consciousness 
and  a  very  high  standard  of  qualification  for  entrance 
into  the  profession  of  secondary  teaching.  American  high 
school  teachers  need  to  throw  off  more  completely  the  yoke 
of  the  universities  and  to  develop  such  a  “collective  con¬ 
sciousness.”  They  need  to  develop  a  real  profession  of 
secondary  teaching,  and  this  they  can  attain  only  thru 
some  such  higher  measure  of  standardization  as  that  pro¬ 
posed  by  Dr.  Learned  for  entrance  into  the  work  of  teaching 
in  American  high  schools. 

Joseph  Henry  Johnston 

University  of  Illinois 

College  sons  and  college  fathers.  Henry  S.  Candy.  Harper  Brothers, 

1915.  223  p. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  gathered  in  book  form 
a  collection  of  readable  and  suggestive  essays  by  Professor 
Canby,  of  Yale,  and  have  given  them  the  somewhat  mis¬ 
leading  title  of  College  sons  and  college  fathers.  The  citizen 
who,  having  become  a  college  father  by  sending  his  son  to 
any  one  of  the  less  sophisticated  state  universities,  or  even 
to  institutions  like  Chicago  or  Columbia,  and  who  looks 
to  this  book  for  guidance,  will  be  inclined  to  ask  to  have 
his  money  returned.  It  does  not  touch  closely  the  life 
which  an  American  college  boy  is  living  at  any  but  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  group  of  institutions.  These  are  mostly 
in  the  east,  and  are  populated  in  the  main  by  boys  who  are 
sent  to  college  because  it  is  the  thing  to  do,  and  whose 
parents  are  likely  to  regard  their  intellectual  progress  as 
wholly  secondary  in  importance  to  their  social.  As  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  discriminating  portrayal,  however,  of  the  typical 
students  in  these  “select”  institutions,  and  of  the  incidental 
examples  of  their  kind  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Professor 
Canby ’s  book  deserves  high  praise. 

He  shows  that  in  too  many  instances  the  early  environ¬ 
ment  of  these  youths  has  been  a  disastrous  mixture  of  over¬ 
handling  and  neglect — the  chapter  on  the  Undergraduate 
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Background  is,  perhaps,  the  best  in  the  book — and  he  does 
not  belittle  the  difficulties  of  overcoming  this  initial  handicap 
and  interesting  them  in  the  things  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  realizes  that  biologically  speaking 
they  are  picked  stock,  and  that  their  education,  if  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  really  to  educate  them,  is  of  particular  importance  to 
the  community  since  these  boys  are  going  to  have  first 
chance  at  the  worth-while  opportunities  of  our  American 
life  after  they  get  out  of  college. 

Clearly  as  Professor  Canby  appreciates  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  gaining  and  holding  the  interest  of  students 
of  this  type  in  intellectual  things,  it  is  evident  that  ex¬ 
perience  has  increased  rather  than  dulled  his  enthusiasm 
for  his  work  as  a  college  teacher  of  English.  His  comments 
on  its  various  aspects  are  not  only  fresh,  candid  and  good 
humored,  but  are  sane  and  acute.  If  they  fail  to  penetrate 
the  conventionalism  of  many  of  the  college  sons  and  college 
fathers  to  whom  they  are  nominally  addrest,  as  the  present 
reviewer  fears  they  may,  they  will  prove  of  interest,  profit, 
and,  most  important,  of  rational  encouragement  to  the  present 
generation  of  college  teachers. 

Frederick  P.  KeppEe 

Columbia  University 

The  aims  and  defects  of  college  education.  Foster  P.  Boswell.  New  York: 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1915.  78  p. 

Hobart  College  recently  sent  out  to  a  group  of  men  of 
affairs,  lawyers,  bankers,  engineers,  heads  of  professional 
schools  and  the  like,  the  following  inquiries : 

“What  traits  of  character  and  mind  should  a  college  aim 
to  develop  in  its  students  to  make  them  useful  and  efficient 
in  modern  life?” 

“In  what  ways  does  the  present  college  education  fail  in 
giving  students  training  it  is  able  to  give?” 

Professor  Boswell  of  that  institution  has  made  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  replies  and  has  published  them  with  his  com¬ 
ments  and  conclusions  as  Volume  i  of  the  publications  of 
the  Hobart  College  Press.  Similar  collections  of  views 
have  been  made  in  Sunday  newspapers  and  popular  maga- 
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zines.  The  present  material  is,  of  course,  more  carefully 
selected  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  George  Eastman  of  Rochester,  but  after  all, 
these  collections  bear  a  strange  family  resemblance.  Altho 
the  writers  doubtless  have  no  intent  to  deceive,  what  their 
statements  really  represent  is  what  they  think  the  country 
expects  them  to  say.  It  is  certainly  not  what  men  of  this 
type  are  likely  to  put  into  practise  in  their  relations  with 
their  own  sons.  No  matter  what  may  be  thought  requisite 
for  the  sons  of  other  people,  for  their  own  boys  the  badge  of 
real  success  in  college  is  recognized  at  home  in  the  fraternity 
pin  or  the  varsity  letter.  The  qualities  to  which  these 
gentlemen  give  the  hall  mark  of  their  approval  are  desirable 
qualities,  and  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  such  by  generations  of  college  teachers  as  well  as 
of  college  critics,  but  they  can  not  be  taught.  Maturity, 
for  example,  can  not  be  taught  and  many  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  are  in  effect  that  college  boys  should  be  mature. 
Other  desirable  qualities  come  at  birth,  if  at  all,  and  still 
others  can  be  developed  only  in  childhood. 

The  real  opportunity  of  the  college  beyond  the  furnishing 
of  a  modicum  of  information  and  the  formation  of  habits 
of  attention  and  industry  is  the  chance  to  develop  in  its 
students  a  healthy  intellectual  curiosity,  a  quality  hardly 
suggested  by  any  of  the  Hobart  correspondents,  but  one 
which  may  be  relied  upon  to  produce,  as  a  by-product  if 
you  will,  the  initiative  and  other  desirable  attributes  most 
frequently  mentioned. 

In  Professor  Boswell’s  own  contribution  it  is  pleasant 
to  see  that  he  and  presumably  Hobart  College  are  not 
inclined  to  yield  to  the  current  temptation  to  vocationalize 
the  old-fashioned  college. 

Frederick  P.  Keppee 

Columbia  University 

Out  of  no  little  classroom  experience  has  come  a  Con¬ 
versational  French  reader  for  beginners,  by  Messrs.  Bierman 
and  Frank,  of  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  of  New  York 
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City.  The  book  is  severely  practical.  (Boston:  Allyn  & 
Bacon,  1915.  252  p.) 

Another  addition  to  the  almost  indefinitely  numerous 
editions  of  L’Ahh^  Constantin,  by  Halevy,  has  just  appeared, 
edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Miss  Katherine 
Babbitt.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1915.  194  p.  40 

cents.) 

Even  today  it  is  not  a  far  cry  from  French  to  German, 
and  side  by  side  with  the  foregoing  French  books  we  find 
a  new  edition,  reset  and  completely  revised,  of  Schiller’s 
Wilhelm  Tell,  edited  by  Professor  Palmer,  of  Yale  University. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1915.  393  p. 

75  cents.) 

Vorwdrts,  by  Paul  V.  Bacon,  is  the  title  of  a  simple  read¬ 
ing  book  for  beginners  in  German.  It  is  well  adapted  to 
its  purpose.  (Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1915.  238  p.) 

Under  the  title  of  Rivals  for  America,  Louise  S.  Has- 
brouck  has  compiled  from  the  writings  of  Francis  Parkman 
a  number  of  chapters  illustrative  of  the  struggle  between 
France  and  England  for  the  dominance  of  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  continent  in  the  i8th  century.  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Company,  1915.  263  p.  63  cents.) 

We  could  wish  that  many  Latin  teachers  would  take 
hold  of  Porta  Latina,  by  Professor  Frank  Gardiner  Moore, 
of  Columbia.  This  is  a  book  for  the  use  of  second-year 
students  of  Latin  and  has  for  its  purpose  to  give  practical 
instruction  in  reading  method  and  to  train  pupils  to  under¬ 
stand  Latin  when  read  aloud  or  when  spoken.  It  is  an 
admirable  book.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1915.  62 -f- 

Ixii  p.  60  cents.) 

An  easy  reading  book  for  those  who  are  beginning  Spanish 
is  Novelas  Cortas,  by  Scnor  Pedro  de  Alaroon,  member  of 
the  Spanish  Academy,  edited  by  Professor  Giese,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company, 
1915-  234  p.  75  cents.) 

A  new  short  of  arithmetic  is  provided  by  Professor  Florian 
Cajori,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  in  his  volume 
entitled  Grammar  school  arithmetic.  Much  that  is  ordinarily 
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found  in  arithmetics  is  omitted  and  some  things  not  often 
found  are  included.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1915.  435  p.) 

One  of  the  difficult  questions  of  contemporary  educational 
administration  is  discust  most  instructively  by  Professor 
Leavitt,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Brown, 
of  the  Albert  G.  Lane  Technical  High  School  of  Chicago, 
in  their  volume  entitled  P re-vocational  education  in  the 
public  schools.  We  have  seen  no  treatment  of  the  subject 
at  once  so  wise  and  so  helpful.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Miffiin  Company,  1915.  246  p.  $1.10.) 

In  What  shall  we  read  to  the  children.  Miss  Clara  W. 
Hunt  asks  and  answers  a  very  important  question.  The 
author  would  make  a  very  excellent  book  agent.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1915.  256  p.  $1.00.) 

Dr.  Herbert  J.  Hall  and  Mertice  M.  J.  Buck  have  made 
a  study  of  occupations  for  invalids  which  is  full  of  sugges¬ 
tion.  Their  book  is  entitled  The  work  of  our  hands.  (New 
York:  Moffatt,  Yard  &  Company,  1915.  210  p.  $1.50.) 

A  popular  reading  book  about  the  Panama  Canal  is 
Panama  and  its  bridge  of  water,  by  Stella  H.  Nida.  (Chicago : 
Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  1915.  196  p.  50  cents.) 

Principal  T.  Adrian  Curtis,  of  New  York,  has  made  a 
fairly  good  selection  of  reading  material  for  upper  grades 
in  his  Readings  in  literature.  (New  York:  Charles  E. 
Merrill  &  Company,  1915.  193  p-  60  cents.) 

A  strong  tendency  towards  highly  specialized  vocational 
knowledge  and  training  is  evidenced  by  a  book  entitled 
The  wheat  industry,  for  use  in  schools.  The  authors  are 
W.  A.  Bengtson  and  Donee  Griffith,  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1915. 
341  P-) 

Another  vocational  book  is  Vocational  mathematics,  by 
Principal  William  H.  Dooley,  of  the  Technical  High  School, 
Fall  River,  Mass.  The  problems  are  drawn  from  the 
practical  occupations  of  the  moment.  (Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company,  1915.  341  p.  $1.00.) 

A  very  excellent  and  thoroly  worked  out  introduction  to 
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School  hygiene  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Drummond, 
of  Edinburgh.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Com¬ 
pany,  1915.  237  p.  $1.25.) 

Keeping  in  condition,  by  Hally  H.  Moore,  is  a  handbook 
of  training  for  boys  of  secondary  school  age.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1915.  136  p.  75  cents.) 

Hardly  anything  that  one  would  wish  to  know  about  the 
present  Yellowstone  National  Park  or  its  history  is  omitted 
from  General  Chittenden’s  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
of  which  a  new  and  revised  edition  has  just  now  appeared. 
(Cincinnati:  Stewart  and  Kidd  Company,  1915.  350  p. 

Professor  Stickles  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  has  made  a  very  excellent  and  useful 
textbook  in  his  Elements  of  government.  It  is  intended  for 
use  in  secondary  schools  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
American  history.  (New  York :  American  Book  Company, 
1915.  416  p.) 

A  more  than  usually  interesting  book  which  is  probably 
the  forerunner  of  many  of  its  kind  is  A  dictionary  of  simpli¬ 
fied  spelling,  by  Dr.  Frank  H.  Vizetelly.  (New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  1915.  152  p.  75  cents.) 

Any  new  book  by  Arthur  Christopher  Benson  is  always 
worth  reading,  and  we  welcome  The  orchard  pavilion  from 
his  pen.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1915.  136  p. 

$1.00.) 

An  exceptionally  useful  and  intelligent  doctor’s  disserta¬ 
tion  is  Scientific  management,  by  Dr.  Horace  B.  Drury, 
of  Ohio  State  University,  which  has  just  come  from  the  press. 
The  author  describes  with  courage  and  ample  thoroness 
of  detail  the  origin  of  the  term  scientific  management, 
and  the  origin  and  thing  that  goes  by  that  name.  His 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  personality  and  work  of 
the  late  Frederick  W.  Taylor  who  was  the  originator  and 
inspiration  of  the  movement  called  scientific  management, 
will  be  heartily  welcome  to  the  hosts  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  friends 
who  are  still  mourning  his  untimely  death.  On  the  whole 
the  author’s  work  is  well  done,  but  if  he  had  denied  himself 
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the  use  of  such  expressions  as  “line  up”  (p.  15)  and  “all 
embracing  slogan”  (p.  16)  his  English  style  would  have 
been  perceptibly  improved.  (New  York:  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1915.  222  p.  $1.75.) 

A  very  compact  textbook,  almost  too  compact  in  fact, 
is  a  sketch  entitled  The  modern  world,  by  W.  M.  West, 
who  has  already  written  a  number  of  textbooks  in  various 
parts  of  the  field  of  history  for  use  in  schools.  The  present 
book  opens  with  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  after  a  few  pages 
devoted  to  a  summary  sketch  of  the  ancient  civilization. 
The  book  is  of  the  conventional  order  of  school  textbook 
and  could  be  used  by  a  teacher  of  very  modest  historical 
knowledge.  (Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1915.  747  +  29  p. 

$1.50.) 

A  most  excellent  textbook,  well  written,  well  printed  and 
covering  a  field  of  intense  interest  is  Social  and  industrial 
history  of  England,  by  F.  W.  Tickner.  It  would  be  of  great 
significance  were  a  book  of  this  type  to  be  used  widely  in 
American  secondary  school  and  college  classes.  The  average 
teacher  of  history  and  economics,  particularly  in  secondary 
schools,  needs  just  the  stimulus  to  wider  sympathy  and 
more  complete  understanding  which  a  book  of  this  sort 
would  give.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company, 
1915.  720  p.  $1.00.) 

A  revised  edition  of  a  highly  useful  book  on  modern 
English  history  is  The  making  of  modern  England,  by 
Principal  Gilbert  Slater,  of  Ruskin  College,  Oxford.  This 
book  deals  with  the  real  as  distinguished  from  the  super¬ 
ficial  happenings  in  England  in  the  past  century.  It  is 
a  good  book.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1915. 
308  p.) 

A  popular  account  of  the  shaping  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  various  states  of  the  American  Union  is  contained 
in  Growth  of  American  state  constitutions,  by  Professor  James 
Q.  Dealey  of  Brown  University.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Com¬ 
pany,  1915.  308  p.  $1.40.) 

Of  the  making  of  books  on  the  teaching  of  various  forms 
of  English  there  is  no  end.  Outlines  of  composition  and 
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rhetoric,  by  John  F.  Genung  and  Charles  L.  Hanson,  is  the 
last  book  in  this  field  to  attract  attention.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  glossary  at  the  end.  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Company,  1915.  404  p.  $1.00.) 

A  far  more  fundamental  book  is  The  teaching  of  English, 
by  Professor  Paul  Klapper,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  This  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  knows  both  the 
subject-matter  and  the  theory  and  practise  of  classroom 
work.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  1915. 
263  p.) 

To  see  an  old-fashioned  graded  reader  is  a  reminder  of 
the  school  books  of  long  ago.  The  Horace  Mann  sixth 
reader,  by  Dr.  Walter  L.  Hervey  and  Principal  Melvin 
Hix,  of  the  New  York  City  schools,  reproduces  in  modern 
form  an  excellent  reading  book  of  an  old  and  well-established 
type.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  1915. 
46  p.  65  cents.) 

Two  elementary  books  on  English  that  are  well  made  and 
exceedingly  well  manufactured  are  entitled  Gate  to  English, 
Books  I  and  II,  by  Professor  W.  D.  House,  of  Indiana 
University,  Miss  O’Hair,  of  the  Shortridge  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  and  Myron  T.  Pritchard,  of  the  Everett 
School,  Boston.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Com¬ 
pany,  1915.  375  p.,  65  cents.  298  p.,  48  cents.) 

Passing  from  language  to  literature  we  come  upon  a 
very  useful  book  indeed.  It  is  Methods  and  aims  in  the 
study  of  literature,  by  Professor  Lane  Cooper,  of  Cornell 
University.  Here  is  a  book  that  will  really  help  the  student 
to  understand  and  to  appreciate  literature.  (Boston : 
Ginn  &  Company,  1915.  240  p.  $1.20.) 

Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  whose  work  in  the  field  of  English 
is  well  known,  is  the  editor  of  a  little  volume  entitled  Select 
poems  of  Robert  Browning.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Company,  1915.  ii4p.  25  cents.) 

From  the  scholarly  pen  of  Professor  Calvin  Thomas 
we  welcome  a  new  and  completely  revised  edition  of  Goethe’s 
Hermann  und  Dorothea.  The  editor’s  introduction  is  ad¬ 
mirably  done  and  his  notes  are  very  helpful  indeed.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1915.  166  p.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  University  'f  he  belated  report  of  President  Vincent 
of  Minnesota  University  of  Minnesota  for  the  aca¬ 

demic  year  1913- 14  contains  interesting  statements  of 
conditions  at  hand  in  the  year  under  review  in  this  im¬ 
portant  state  institution,  of  conditions  determined  for  the 
near  future  in  educational  policy  and  of  others  still  to  be 
desired. 

An  inquiry  made  for  the  year  19 12-13  concerning  the 
earnings  of  university  teachers  from  outside  sources,  now 
first  published  in  this  report,  showed  that  sixty  per  cent  of 
full-time  teachers  earned  incomes  in  addition  to  their 
stipends  to  the  total  amount  of  $52,607,  $20,313  of  which, 
or  38.6  per  cent,  was  received  for  work  done  during  vaca¬ 
tions.  These  outside  earnings  were  derived  from  pro¬ 
fessional  practise — legal,  engineering,  medical  and  sur¬ 
gical,  from  expert  services  in  cases  at  law,  from  routine 
professional  work — drafting,  computing,  blood-testing,  etc., 
from  laboratory  tests,  analyses,  etc.,  and  from  literary 
work  and  lectures.  Rules  governing  this  matter  of  private 
practise  by  members  of  the  faculties  adopted  by  the  regents 
of  the  university  are  printed  in  the  report. 

An  important  event  in  the  medical  school  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  during  the  year  was  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  teaching  fellowships  with  the  purpose,  as  the  report 
explains  it,  of  providing  in  the  clinical  departments  well- 
trained,  full-time  assistants  and  research  workers,  and 
thus  affording  a  basis  for  graduate  teaching.  Each  fellow¬ 
ship  will  normally  be  held  for  three  years  at  a  stipend  of 
$500  for  the  first  year,  $750  for  the  second,  and  $1,000  for 
the  third.  Candidates  must,  as  a  general  rule,  have  re- 
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ceived  the  M.D.  degree  from  an  acceptable  medical  school 
and  have  served  one  year  as  an  interne  in  a  good  hospital. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  a  deeper  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  social  aspects  of  education,  in  general,  and 
of  the  duties  of  the  state  university,  in  particular,  to  the 
community  that  supports  it.  “The  public  support  of 
higher  education,”  it  says  sententiously,  “is  primarily 
justified  by  its  contribution  to  social  welfare.” 

The  paragraph  on  research  may  well  be  quoted  in  its 
entirety  for  its  applicability  not  alone  to  Minnesota,  but 
to  every  university  in  the  United  States.  “Every  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  education  needs  the  invigorating  influence 
of  original  investigation.  A  group  of  scholars  must  kin¬ 
dle  enthusiasm  by  pushing  forward  the  frontiers  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  results  of  investigation  may  not  always  have  an 
immediate  practical  utility,  but  the  history  of  the  growth 
of  human  thought  shows  that  investigation  is  fundamental 
to  all  kinds  of  progress.  The  University  of  Minnesota 
devotes  itself  primarily  to  teaching,  but  it  can  not  do  this 
teaching  effectively  unless  it  also  fosters,  under  reasonable 
conditions,  original  research.” 

The  report  shows  a  student  enrolment  in  all  colleges 
and  schools  of  4,155,  of  whom  671  are  registered  in  summer 
sesssion.  “  Subcollegiate  ”  students  number  3,209  and  ex¬ 
tension  students  1,628,  making  an  entire  student  total  of 
8,992.  The  corps  of  instruction,  including  extension  work, 
is  608.  An  earnest  statement  is  made  of  the  need  of  more 
teachers  adequately  to  care  for  the  increasing  student 
body. 

iQsUtute^o^f*^^  report  of  President  Maclaurin  of  the 

Technology  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  for 
1915-16,  calls  particular  attention  to  the  progress  of  the 
construction  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Institute.  The 
exterior  of  the  group,  it  is  stated,  is  now  practically  com¬ 
plete.  It  is  planned  to  have  formal  exercises  for  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  buildings  in  June,  when  it  is  expected  they  will 
be  finished  except  for  the  installation  of  equipment.  One 
of  the  many  reasons  for  moving  to  a  new  site,  says  the  re- 
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port,  was  the  need  for  improving  the  living  conditions  of 
the  students,  and  the  impossibility  of  making  adequate 
provision  in  the  present  neighborhood.  As  a  beginning, 
ground  has  now  been  broken  for  the  erection  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  first  dormitory  to  accommodate  two  hundred  stu¬ 
dents.  Provision  has  also  recently  been  made  by  gifts 
for  a  house  for  the  President  on  the  Institute  grounds. 
The  gifts  of  the  year  for  the  new  site  were  $688,927.  The 
entire  amount  received  from  gifts  and  legacies  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  was  $877,814. 

The  total  student  enrolment  for  the  year  was  1900. 
“The  rapid  growth  of  the  Institute  in  recent  years,’’  says 
the  report,  “makes  it  clear  that  our  new  buildings  are 
none  too  large  and  that  in  several  departments  we  shall 
very  soon  have  to  face  the  problem  of  further  buildings 
or  of  limitation  of  numbers.’’ 


Johns  Xhe  first  annual  report  of  President  Good- 

UniWftSty  Johns  Hopkins  University,  for  the 

year  1 914-15,  contains  a  statement  of  the 
work  done  during  the  year,  but  lays  particular  emphasis 
on  the  present  needs  of  the  university.  The  principal 
event  of  the  year  under  review  was,  of  course,  the  formal 
installation  of  the  new  President  on  May  20.  This  was 
followed,  on  the  day  after,  by  the  dedication,  at  the  new 
site  at  Homewood,  of  the  Academic  Building  and  the 
Laboratory  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering. 
The  past  year,  according  to  the  report,  appears  to  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  movement  begun  many  years 
ago  of  transferring  the  work  of  the  university  to  the  new 
site.  The  engineering  department  has  carried  on  its  work 
there  during  the  year;  and  work  in  plant  physiology  and 
botany  has  been  conducted  there  for  several  years.  With 
the  completion  of  the  new  buildings  already  indicated,  and 
the  civil  engineering  building,  construction  of  which  has 
been  authorized  by  the  trustees,  satisfactory  provision  is 
now  made  for  all  the  departments  of  the  university  with  the 
single  exception  of  chemistry. 
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The  corps  of  instruction  during  the  year  numbered  232, 

86  in  the  philosophical  and  engineering  departments  and 
146  in  medicine.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
regular  courses  in  all  departments  of  instruction  was  926. 

There  are  two  needs,  says  the  report,  which  must  soon  be 
met,  if  the  work  of  the  university  is  to  be  carried  on  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  The  first  of  these  needs  is 
an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  a  number  of  the  teaching  force, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  those  receiving  the  smaller 
salaries,  and  until  the  present  inadequacies  can  be  remedied 
it  is  recommended  that  few,  if  any,  increases  in  the  teaching 
force  be  made.  The  second  need  is  for  greater  facilities  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  research  and  investigation  which 
has  always  been  regarded  as  the  principal  work  of  the 
university.  In  this  connection  the  interesting  opinion  is 
exprest  that  the  time  has  come  for  all  higher  institutions 
of  learning  to  consider  in  all  seriousness  whether  they  are 
justified  in  requesting  or  even  in  receiving  aid  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  work  for  which  ample  provision  is  made  elsewhere. 
“We  may  properly  ask  the  local  community  in  which  we 
are  placed,”  the  report  continues,  “for  the  means  to  meet 
local  demands.  We  should  not,  it  seems  to  me,  ask  either 
that  community  or  the  larger  outside  world  for  help  in 
directions  in  which  our  efforts  would  result  merely  in 
inaugurating  competition  with  other  institutions  already  in 
satisfactory  occupation  of  the  field.  Certainly  we  should 
not  proceed  in  a  policy  of  expansion  from  motives  of  in¬ 
stitutional  or  local  pride.  For  every  university  is  under  an  p 
obligation,  which  transcends  all  other  considerations,  to 
contribute'  to  the  best  of  its  ability  and  in  the  most  effective 
way  to  the  general  advancement  of  knowledge.” 


